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SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JuLty 1, 1937, ro 30, 1938) 
WILLIAM 8S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 
Tuts article presents a brief summary of investigations relating to 
reading published between July 1, 1937, and June 30, 1938. It continues 
e series that has appeared in the Journal of Educational Research since 
February, 1933. The discussion that follows aims chiefly to acquaint 
e reader with the major type of studies published during the vear and 
ith the most significant findings. A study of the contents of this article 
should be followed by a eritieal reading of the various reports which are 
of special interest to the reader. 

Major problems studied.—An analysis of the investigations reported 
shows that they are concerned largely with problems relating to reading 
readiness, methods of teaching beginning reading, problems relating to 
phonies and polysyllables, the vocabulary and content of readers, the 
development of meaning vocabularies and related factors, reading achieve- 
ment of different groups and specific factors influencing achievement, 
reading in the various curriculum fields, reading interests, reading tests, 
diagnosis and remedial teaching, and reading at the adult level. Contrary 
to the trend a few years ago the interest of investigators has been 
direeted primarily during the past three years to reading problems that 
arise in the elementary school. Aside from investigations relating to 
the reading interests and achievements of students, very few studies 
were reported during the past year at the secondary school and college 
levels, 

Reading readiness.—The coneept of reading readiness which was em- 
phasized in the 1925 report of the National Committee on Reading con- 
tinues to offer a productive field for research. The chief problems studied 
during the year relate to the factors involved in reading readiness, validity 

~ measures of reading readiness, and methods of promoting growth in 
readiness for reading. 
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Of large practical significance are the results of a study by Hilliard 
and Troxell (40) which show that pupils who have a rich informational! 
background make more rapid progress in learning to read than do thos« 
of meager background. The experimental and control groups were first 
selected on the basis of teacher judgment. Objective evidence concerning 
the richness of their background was secured through the use of a ques- 
tionnaire relating to home facilities and reading environments. On the 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test the median score for the rich and 
meager informational groups was 33.2 and 21.1 respectively. When 
tested six months later on the Gates Primary Reading Test, Form 1, the 
medtans were 1.8 and 1.6 respectively; nearly a year and a half later, 
the medians were 2.9 and 2.3 respectively in Form 2 of the Gates test. 
Assuming that informational background was the chief variable involved, 
it is obvious that this factor is highly significant. 

Previous investigations have indicated that a considerable amount of 
ability in visual and auditory discrimination is essential in learning to 
read. Wilson, Flemming, Burke, and Garrison (93) presented evidence 
which shows that ‘‘ability with letter forms and sounds’’ correlates 
highly with progress in early reading activities. For example, ‘‘the 
kindergarten and first-grade children who knew the most letter forms 
and sounds tended very definitely to be among the first to learn to read 
and to be the best readers.’’ ‘‘ Conversely, the children who were ignorant 
of, or much confused about, letter forms and sounds, tended very defi- 
nitely to be the poor readers.’’ The investigators rightly emphasized the 
fact that the types of ability essential are not the product of formal 
training ‘‘on learning names and sounds of letters and combinations of 
letters’’ but rather a result of guidance and discrimination in learning 
situations that involve vital content. 

Undoubtedly the most comprehensive study reported during the year 
of the factors involved in reading readiness was made by a group of 
kindergarten and primary teachers of Madison, Wisconsin, under the 
direction of Ethel Mabie Falk (23). This group was particularly con- 
cerned with such factors as chronological and mental age, social and emo- 
tional status, home environment, general health, visual efficiency, and 
auditory acuity. Typical of their findings is the fact that children with 
chronological ages between five years six months and six years five months 
seemed to have an advantage over children who entered the first grade 
at earlier or later ages. ‘‘The very young child, even though mentally 
‘apable, seems to have about an equal chance of being either a good or a 
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poor reader, At the other extreme, the older child even though his mental 
age is about six years, has a large chance of being a poor reader.’’ These 
findings based upon a comparison of 160 good and 147 poor readers, 
raise important ‘‘questions concerning social and emotional factors and 
physiological maturity.’’ Other comparisons which were made indicate 
that social adjustment at the time of entering school, a happy home 
environment, and rich experimental background are characteristie of 
those who learn to read most readily. 

Two investigators reported the results of critical studies of the 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test. Grant (30) seeured the ratings 
of 3,561 first grade children on the Metropolitan Test and on the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Mental Test and found a correlation of .81 between 
the total scores on the two tests. As pointed out by Grant this correla- 
tion is somewhat higher than that usually found between any two intelli- 
gence tests. An analysis of the six sub-tests of the Metropolitan test 
showed that five out of six of them failed to make sufficient differentiation 
at one end or the other of the scale. Test 5 was apparently the most satis- 
factory with regards to variability and absence from skewedness. 

In a later study including records from 260 pupils, Grant (31) studied 
the validity of the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test and of the 
Pintner-Cunningham Mental Test. He found that the correlation be- 
tween the ratings on the Metropolitan test and scores on certain reading 
tests given two years later was .64 + .025 and between the Pintner- 
(Cunningham Mental Test and the same reading tests was .63 + .025. 
Thus it appears that the two tests provide about equally valuable predic- 
tions of progress in learning to read. When actual scores on the Metro- 
politan test and on the reading tests were made, it was found that there 
was considerable overlapping in the achievement of pupils receiving 
different ratings on the Metropolitan test. A further study of the relative 
validity of the various sub-tests of the Metropolitan test indicated that 
Test 5 yields the best prediction of progress. Grant found also that a 
total seore based on Tests 1, 2, and 5 yields a correlation of .61 + .026 
which is very close to that obtained through the use of the test as a whole. 

Data secured by Calvert (9) supplement helpfully those secured by 
(rrant. He compared the scores of 746 California first-grade pupils on 
the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test with those on the Devault 
Primary Reading Test and the Gates Word Recognition Test given six 
and one-half months after the readiness test. The correlation with the 
two measures of reading achievement was .63 and .56 respectively. He 
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found also that whereas a score of 80 on the Metropolitan test practically 
insured reading suecess and a score below 40 meant probable failure, 
scores between 40 and 80 did not differentiate between the successful 
and failing groups. Calvert concluded that the Metropolitan test can be 
used best for distinguishing groups, not for analyzing individual eases. 
Like Grant, he found that sub-test 5 had almost as high predictive value 
as the entire test. 

A final study was concerned with the value of transition rooms for 
children mentally or otherwise unready for regular first-grade experi- 
ences in reducing the percentage of failures at the 1B level. As a result 
of studies involving data from over three thousand pupils Woods (95) 
found that the adoption of such a policy resulted in the reduction of 
failures from 20 percent to 11.4 percent. Her data showed also that 50.9 
percent of the entering first-grade children have mental ages of less than 
76 months. She states, therefore, that the transition rooms while helpful 
to individual children actually obscures the real need whieh in her opinion 
is postponement of formal reading. In the light of the data presented, 
this conclusion is questionable, as far as the group as a whole is con 
cerned. Furthermore, studies published earlier indicate that mere post 
ponement does not solve the problem of reading readiness. The needs 
of the children must be understood and appropriate steps taken to over 
come or adjust to them. 

Basal readers——-\n The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report basal 
readers were recognized as having a place in a comprehensive reading 
program. Boney (6) reviews arguments in support of and against this 
view and presents data which show that in certain cities where basal 
readers are not used, pupils on the average compare favorably with the 
norms for grades four, five, and six, and in one ease for grade three 
Similarly favorable results have also been found where basal readers 
have been used. It would be very illuminating to have a earefully econ 
trolled experiment earried on at this time throughout the elementary 
grades in which various types of programs for promoting growth in 
reading, with pupils of different levels of intelligence, and with teachers 
of varying degrees of training and efficiency in teaching, were carefully 
evaluated. 

A limited amount of evidence concerning the relative merits of six 
types of reading programs was presented by Smith (75). He studied first 
the number of words eneountered by the pupils and the frequeney of 


their repetition according to the following types of reading programs 
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a small city system: (a) no basie books, much activity; (b) no basic 
wks, work based on children’s interests; (¢) some basie books, work 
ised on children’s interests; (d) work based largely on book materials ; 

work based solely on book materials. The data secured showed that 
‘ experience method prov ided contact with more words and secured 
ore repetition than did the basic readers studied. Concerning the num- 
wr of books read during the year programs (a), (b), and (¢) ranked 
bout equally high; with respect to the number of words learned, the 
rder was as follows: (¢), (a), (d), (e), (b). Smith pointed out the 
fact that many significant factors could not be controlled in this study. 
lle urged, however, that similar studies be continued in order that the 
alues inherent in different types of programs may be identified and 
etained. 
The wide range of words used by pupils in diary records of their 
vn experiences is also emphasized in a report by Richardine and Wil- 
son (63.) Unless such voeabularies are carefully controlled, there is 
langer that pupils will encounter so many new words on particular ocea- 
sions that they beeome confused in their effort to distinguish one word 
rom another. Under these conditions the values inherent in using words 
at are highly charged with meaning for pupils may be lost. 
Ucthods of teaching beginning reading —Evidence of wide interest 
methods of teaching beginning reading is found in the fact that four 
studies in this field were published during the year. Two of them were 
concerned with the value of ‘‘READ-O,”* an educational game covering 
he voeabulary of the first two grades and designed to speed up aequisi- 
tion of voeabulary through the introduction of the play attitude in 
earning to read. Goforth (29) used READ-O IA and IB to review 
id build up the basie voeabulary of children entering second grade. 
luring the twenty-five days that the experiment continued, the pupils 
nade an average gain of nearly four words per day. Goforth believes 
hat the results justify ‘“‘more experimentation by teachers under class- 
room conditions to study the effectiveness of teaching through play and 
vames.”"’ In her judgment one of the significant values that attaches 
0 the use of play activities is the greater interest, happiness, and satis 
faction which the child experiences in learning in this way. One may 
legitimately ask if the same attitudes and satisfactions cannot be de 
eloped also in purposeful reading of materials that are highly charged 
with interest for the reader. 

Wheeler (91) also experimented with the use of READ-O comparing 
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the growth in vocabulary and in reading ability of two groups of first- 
grade children, one group using the READ-O game and the other re 
ceiving the usual formal instruction. ‘‘In the experimental group 
READ-O was played twenty minutes a day during part of the regula: 
reading period. Otherwise both groups received the same type of in 
struction.’’ At the end of the twentieth day of training the total voeabu 
lary of the experimental group (148 cases) had increased from a median 
score of 5.63 to 21.67 whereas the control group (79 eases) had in- 


creased from a median seore of 2.56 to 944. Whereas only 6 percent oi 


the pupils in the experimental group made no gain 23 pereent of the 
control group failed to make progress. On the Devault Reading Test 
given at the end of the traiming period, the experimental group mace 
a median seore of 16.53 and the control group a seore of 10.50. Sine 
the groups were practically equal in intelligence, differences in thei 
progress may be attributed largely to differences in the methods used. 
Unfortunately we know little about the character of the teaching included 
in what was termed ‘‘the usual formal instruction.’’ The statement 
should be added that efforts to improve the quality of teaching throug! 
the use of methods and materials that arouse interest and bring satisfac 
tion should be encouraged. It is important, however, that the changes 
introduced should arouse interests and satisfactions that attach to reading 
as an activity and that will produce lasting effects. 

Some of the merits of the experience method of teaching beginning 
reading were studied by Smith (73). Brief reference was made to his 
findings in the preceeding section. Unfortunately, Smith’s data do not 
supply answers to many questions in which we are vitally concerned 
such as (a) the length of time that the experiences of the pupils may be 
used helpfully in introducing pupils to reading and (b) the most effective 
methods of introducing pupils to reading what others have written as 
contrasted with reading accounts of their own experiences. Analyses 
oft the processes involved show that the reading of the two tvpes ol 
material require significantly different mental attitudes and habits and 
present correspondingly different teaching problems. 

Phonics and polysyllables—Among the problems which teachers o! 
reading face none has been more persistent than those relating to th 
recognition and pronunciation of words. In this eonnection phonies 
has been more widely used than any other method of attacking words 
Taking their cue from such concepts as ‘‘reading readiness,’’ Doleh and 


Bloomster (12) carried on a series of studies to determine when pupils 
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e ready for instruction in phonics. As a first step they found correla- 
ons between the mental ages and phonie achievement of pupils in 
‘trades I and II, which range from .406 to .516. A detailed analysis of 
e seattergrams revealed, the facet that ‘‘children of high mental age 
metimes fail to acquire phonie ability but children of low mental age 
re certain to fail.’’ As far as this experiment is concerned ‘‘a mental 
ve of seven years seems to be the lowest at which a child can be ex- 
weted to use phonies.’’ The caution should be added that this con 
-lusion is somewhat sweeping and may be subject to criticisms as were 
some of the earlier pronouncements on reading readiness. 
A second study was concerned with the value of phonies as now taught 
attacking polysyllabie words. Dolch (11) pointed out the fact that 
resent systems of phonies are based on analyses of monosyllabic words, 
‘hereas the pupil, from the fourth grade on, is concerned chiefly with 
polysyllabie words. In support of this view he pointed out the fact that 
the more than nineteen thousand words in the Buckingham-Doleh 
(‘ombined Word List, about 81 percent are polysyllabic. With this fact 
in mind he analyzed materials in arithmeties, histories and geographies 
o find out the kind of help best suited to attacking polysyllabie words. 
One possible assumption is that phonograms merit far greater emphasis 
an they are now given. Using the twenty-four phonograms specified 
Vogel and Washburne as ‘‘important,’’ he found that they were used 
s syllables in 11.6 pereent of 8,509 selected syllables and as parts of a 


svilable in 38.7 percent of them. Dolch questioned, however, the wisdom 


of breaking up words not in accordance with the rules of syllabication. 


In conelusion he advoeated the teaching of svllabication ‘‘as the true 
ttack on the sounding of polysyllables.’’ 

A study by Rogers (65) aimed to find out the kinds of mispronuneia 
tions in oral reading among college students and the effect of training in 
shonies upon improvement in comprehension. Through the use of the 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test and The Inglis Vocabulary Test it was found 

at a significant relationship exists between mispronunciation and the 
robability of missing the meaning of a word. ‘‘On the average, 78 
ereent of the mispronunciations in this study were accompanied by in- 
cecurate comprehension. ”’ An analysis of the types of errors made 
showed that ‘‘faulty vowels, faulty accent, omissions, and faulty con- 
nants are the most frequent’’ in pronunciation. These types of errors 
mstitute ‘42, 18, 15 and 9 percent of the total errors, respectively. ”’ 
\s a result of a training experiment it was found that phonic training 
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at the college level *‘is an effective technique for the improvement ot 
pronunciation, oral reading, and reading vocabulary. The faet that no 
improvement in paragraph comprehension resulted may have been du 
to the facet that the particular tests used did not contain key words on 
which comprehension of the general meaning depended.’’ 

Vocabulary studves—An unusually large number of voeabulary 
studies were reported during the year. They differ from those of pre 
vious years in that more of them relate to the intermediate grade level. 
Furthermore, many of them are concerned with the practical uses which 
teachers can make of word-frequeney data. Without doubt the most 
extensive study reported was that of Hockett (42) who analyzed groups 
of readers from the pre-primer to the fourth grade, inclusive, and pre 
sented data relating to the size of reading vocabularies at each of the 
six levels considered. The amount of data secured, however, at the third 
and fourth-grade levels was limited. Among the faets which he empha- 
sized was the notable decrease in the vocabulary load for the first three 
vrades during the last fifteen vears. Coneerning the relative vocabulary 
load at the different grade levels, he found that the vocabulary of the 
median second reader is just about twice that of the first reader and 
four times that of the primer. Furthermore, the number of different 
words in third readers is only 1.6 times that in second readers. On the 
basis of the limited data available concerning fourth readers, he con 
cluded that the vocabulary of fourth readers is more than twice that of 
third readers. 

Several investigators reported studies of the vocabularies of readers 
for particular grade leve ls. For example, Rudisill (67) tabulated voeab- 
ularies for 26 pre-primers and 17 primers. She made the study in the 
helief that ‘‘economy in learning calls for the selection of those pre 
primers with vocabularies, high percentages of which are used in the 
first primer to be read.’’ Accordingly, she compared the percentage of 
voeabulary overlapping of pre-primers with pre-primers and with primers, 
and of primers with primers. On the basis of her findings she indicates 
whieh pre-primer might best precede each primer, also the sequence in 
which the pre-primers and later the primers should be read by pupils of 
varving ability. 

In another study of pre-primers and primers, Stone (77) sought to 
determine their relative simplicity by tabulating the number of different 
words and their average repetition in the first 500, 2,000, and 5,000 
running words in the book. He found that the larger the number of 
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inning words the greater the number of repetitions. On the basis of 
the data secured, he coneluded that it is best as a rule ‘‘to proceed from 
he basal pre-primer into the basal primer.’’ When the work of the latter 
comes too difficult ‘‘for straight-ahead joyful reading’’ it is ‘‘ wise to 
shift to a cobasiec or supplementary series.”’ 

Very few studies have been made in the past of the vocabularies of 
middle grade readers because of the large amount of work involved. 
Berglund (4) made an elaborate study at the fourth grade level to de- 
termine the words that occur most frequently in readers and arithmetices 
at this level. The analysis of 205,000 running words resulted in a voeab- 
lary of approximately 10,000 different words. When those which oe- 
curred less than four times were eliminated, there remained slightly more 
than ‘‘3,000 new and different words to constitute the fourth grade read- 
ng vocabulary.”’ 

Durrell and Sullivan (13) also analyzed readers to determine basic 
vocabularies for grades four, five, and six. By including only those words 
which appeared in at least seven of the books at a particular grade level, 
he derived basie vocabularies of 691, 525, and 849 words for the respee- 
tive grade levels. The small number of words included indicates in a 
sense how widely the vocabularies of the readers for the middle grades 
differ. 

Most vocabulary studies reported in the past have been concerned with 
the frequeney with which the words occurred in readers. Wheeler (92) 
attempted to determine the difficulty which words present in actual learn- 
ng situations. Experimental and control groups were set up and the 
relative difficulty of the words compared when presented by different 
methods. The results indieated that whereas different methods of teaching 
might affect rate of learning, they did not materially affect the relative 
difficulty of the words. When he compared his list ranked aecording to 
relative difficulty with several lists, such as the Gates, Thorndike, and 
Horn, he found no very significant correlation, the range being from 

tO 

Content of readers —Two studies of the content of readers were re- 


analy sis of the selections 


ported during the vear. Hockett (42) made a 
in 218 readers, ranging from pre-primers to sixth readers and classified 
the material at each level in terms of a subject index. The information 
thus secured should be of distinet value to teachers who are seeking read 
ing materials relating to specifie topies. Gunderson (37) made an analysis 


of second-grade readers to ascertain trends over a tw nty five vear period, 
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Hler data show (1) that there has been a notable increase in the amount 
of social science material included, the increase being from 2 pereent in 
1916-20 to 35 percent in 1934-36; (2) that realistic stories and informa 
tional material have increased from 3 to 14 percent during the sam 
period; and (3) that the deerease in what is known as strictly literary 
material has dropped from 58 to 2 percent. A significant implication 
pointed out by Gunderson is that ‘‘if textbooks of the future are to con 
tain no traditional literature, it is more important than ever that chil- 
dren’s libraries be completely equipped with books of this sort.’’ 

(rrade placement of readers—Washburne and Morphett (90) re 
ported a revision of the 1928 edition of the Winnetka formula for grad- 


ing children’s books. Improvements made include (a) better grading of 


books for Grades I and II; (b) elimination of a diffieult and practically 
unnecessary preposition count; (¢) use of the 1500 commonest words 
instead of the first 10,000 common words; and (d) elimination of skewing 
at the upper and lower ends of the original list. The procedures adopted 
in making these changes are described. The authors maintain that in 
selecting books for children two types of information should be used: 
first, the judgments of expert children’s librarians concerning other fae- 
tors such as interest appeal, content and literary quality; and second, the 
results of statistical studies relative to grade placement. 

Development of meaning vocabularies in reading.—The problems in 
volved in enlarging and enriching the meaning voeabularies of pupils 
have received increasingly wide consideration during recent years. In 
order to secure a clearer understanding of the nature of the problems in 
volved, Gray and Holmes (35) reviewed the literature of the field and 
carried on for a pe riod of two vears a series of investigations at the fourth- 
erade level. A preliminary study showed clearly that pupils are unable 
to recognize accurately their deficiencies and needs in respect to word 
meanings. The major part of the study was concerned with the relative 
effeetiveness of direct and incidental methods of promoting vocabulary 
growth in the field of history. Experimental and control groups were 
organized whieh received the same preparation and general assignments. 
Special help on the meanings of words was provided in the ease of the 
control group only on the request of the pupils. In the experimental 
group the teacher took definite steps to provide specifie help on word 
meanings. The time given in the experimental groups to the development 
of meanings was used by the control group for wide reading in which the 


pupils encountered repeatedly the new words emphasized in the experi 
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ental elasses. The results demonstrated conclusively the greater value 


© direeted vocabulary study. It resulted not only in more rapid growth 


‘1 meaning voeabulary, but also in improvement in silent reading and in 
oral reading. The statement should be added that a comparison of written 


eports of pupils based on their reading showed clearly the greater im- 
‘rovement on the part of the experimental group in the voluntary use 
¢ words. The results of such studies justify the recommendation that 


‘oachers in all curriculum fields provide types of guidance that w ill insure 


e satisfactory mastery of the meanings of the new words in assigned 
reading materials. 

The value of specifie vocabulary drills at the eighth and ninth grade 
evels was clearly demonstrated by Traxler (85) who provided intensive 
training on the meaning of twenty-six words. Two months later the initial 
ests were repeated. The records showed clearly that vocabulary drill of 

« kind used by Traxler ‘‘results in permanent knowledge of the mean 
« of many of the words used in the training.”’ 
Factors influencing meaning vocabulary.—Two of the studies reported 
row light on factors which are associated with or may influence voe ‘ab- 
lary attainment. Johnson (46) compared the achievement on the Inglis 
test of English voeabulary of Spanish-American and Anglo-American 
supils in high school. He found that the former type of pupils were re- 
tarded from seven to twelve months as compared with the latter. On the 
hasis of his findings Johnson recommended that added attention be given 
to the vocabulary needs of Spanish-American pupils. Shakow and Gold- 
man (71) studied the effect of age on the Stanford-Binet Vocabulary 
seores of adults. Their data indicate that meaning vocabulary remains 
‘bout constant for the different decades from eighteen years of age until 
the seventies with a slow decline thereafter. It would seem, therefore, that 
neaning voeabulary does not decrease appreciably with age 

Reading achievement of different groups. Wide interest has been ex- 
hibited for many years in the reading achievement of various groups. In 
his recent study of the reading habits of a thousand adults, Buswell (8) 
considered in great detail the levels of achievement displayed by his sub- 
jects. On a test which measured types of reading ability commonly used 
outside of school, the scores ranged from a median of 25 for those whose 
school training ended at or before the sixth grade to a median of 65.1 
for subjects who had continued school training to the first year of college 


or above. The median for all subjects was slightly below the median of 


51.8 for those whose school work extended to the ninth or tenth grade. 
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When the scores were grouped according to the number of years the sub 
jects had been out of school, it was found that they tended to decline as 
the number of years out of school increased. The value of school training 
was further shown by the faet that 79 percent of the best one hundred 
readers had gone to school at least as far as the eleventh grade, whereas 
%} percent of the poorest grade had stopped school before reaching the 
eleventh grade. The data secured indicated very clearly that adults whos« 
formal education stopped at or before the sixth grade level were seriously 
handicapped, as a rule, in reading. 

Buswell also made a comparative study of the achievement of negro 
and white subjects. The median score for the negro subjects who attended 
school six years or less was 21 whereas for the white group it was 31. The 
corresponding scores for those who had attended school seven or more 
vears were 37 and 55. Buswell also compared the scores of those who had 
attended school in the south with those who went to school in the north. 
Of the group with 6 years or less of schooling, the scores of those who 
went to school in the south was 20 and of those who went to school in the 
north was 29. The eo responding scores of those who had seven years or 
more of school were 32 and 44. The fact was emphasized that these defi 
clencles art vers large and doubtless indicate that insufficient schooling 
plays a large part in inferior reading ability. 

As a part of his study Buswell compared the reading efficiency of 
different groups by examining the character of their eve-movements. As 
compared with a group of high school seniors, the eve-movements of even 
the most efficient of his adult subjects were less mature. Their span of 
recognition and quickness of perception were markedly low. The narrow- 
ness of their span of recognition was further confirmed by records of their 
eve-voice span which revealed much word-by-word reading. It was sig- 
nificant also that marked differences existed between those adults who 
had never gone be vond the sixth grade and the remainder of his subjects 
in the effort they were Willing to put forth to master difficult words. Those 
of limited training skipped over the words without trying to analyze them. 
As a result they often exhibited greater maturity in reading, as indicated 
by the character of their eye-movements, than did other subjects. A study 
of their comprehe nsion scores brought out clearly their deficiencies. 

Eberhardt (16) studied the range of ability in reading of freshmen 
in a state college for negroes. He was especially interested in possible 
relationships between achievement and sex and age. The data secured 
revealed slight differences in the mean scores of men and women students; 
likewise, younger students seemed to do somewhat better on the tests than 
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older students. When individual scores were compared, very wide varia- 
tions were discovered, some students reading eighteen times as fast as 
others. On the basis of the data secured Eberhardt concluded that there 
was little justification for individualizing instruction on the basis of age 
or sex. The need was urgent, on the other hand, of adapting requirements 
and instructional materials to differences in the general level of reading 
ability. 
Finally, Buswell (8) analyzed the oral reading records of his adult 
subjects. He found that the number of errors in oral reading for the 
group with less than a sixth grade education was significantly larger than 
that for groups with even slightly more edueation. In his judgment the 
data secured suggests that ‘‘the work of Grades VII and VIII contributes 
heavily to word recognition.”’ 

Factors influ neing reading achievement. 
portanee are studies which are concerned with specific factors that influ- 
Miller (58) carried on a study to determine 


Of large practical im- 


ence reading achievement. 
the effect on comprehension of the presence or absence of illustrations in 
primary readers. Gross comparisons showed that there was little or no 
difference in the understanding of those who read material with pictures 
and those who read materials without them. Unfortunately, no report 
was made concerning the kinds of pictures involved or the extent to which 
they were introduced in the text to illustrate or make clear the content. 
The results of the study were also seriously limited by the fact that the 


tests were ‘‘probably too easy’’ to serve as a real measure of the value 


of pietures in securing meanings. 

Boraas (7) compared the brief, the precis and the essay with respect 
to speed of reading, and ease of learning. His data indicate that the 
brief is more easily mastered than the precis, and is as effective as the 
essay in learning. Furthermore, the brief can be read more quickly than 
the other two. Boraas, therefore, recommended its use rather than the 
precis or essay when speed of reading and learning effectiveness are im- 
portant, 

Fendrick (24) studied the effect of music distraction upon the reading 
efficiency of eollege students. He found consistent though small differ- 
ences in favor of the non-distracted group. Furthermore, there were indi- 
cations that ‘‘the influence of music as a potential distractor more seri- 
ously affects students functioning at higher intellectual levels.”’ 

Comprehension in oral and silent reading was studied by Rogers (64) 
among good and poor readers at the college level. When time was held 
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constant she found that good readers read both orally and silently with 
S87 pereent accuracy whereas the poor readers read silently with 60 per- 
cent accuracy and orally with 58 percent accuracy. Similarly, no sig- 
nificant differences were noted among either good or among poor readers 
when the amount of material was held constant but the time allowed for 
reading was varied. Rogers pointed out the fact that her findings agreed 
with those of certain investigators. The statement should be added that 
the results of a number of studies in this field do not harmonize with those 


presented. Rogers also concluded that the ‘‘notion that good but not 
poor readers are handicapped by oral reading because the latter have 
never relinquished their early habits is not supported by this research.’’ 

Effect of oxygen deprivation on certain reading habits—MeFarland, 
Knehr, and Berens (53) undertook, in the ease of 10 college students to 
analyze the effects of oxygen deprivation on ‘‘an unconscious and well 
established motor habit,’’ that of eye-movements. ‘‘By placing the organ- 
ism under stress it was believed that known defects might be ac- 
centuated, latent anomalies revealed, and certain basie ocular functions 
more precisely measured.’’ Subjects were tested in a ventilating chamber 
in which CO, never exceeded .7 percent. Each subject was tested three 
times, namely (a) under control conditions (air), (b) with 12.5 percent 
O,, and (¢c) with 10.5 percent O,,. 

Oxygen reduction seemed to result in significant changes in reading 
efficiency, such as increase in reading time and in number of fixations; 
decrease in amount of divergence occurring in fixations; ‘‘a marked 
diminution of precision (in eye-movement) with the appearance 
of rhythmical nystagmoid movements,’’ accentuation of abnormalities ; 
and a decrease in comprehension. Acclimatization took place for 12.5 
percent oxygen, but not for 10.5 percent, at the end of an hour. The in- 
vestigators suggest that the observed decrease in efficiency of ocular move- 
ments may be due to the diminished amount of oxygen being delivered to 
the nervous tissue, with consequent possible impairment of cortical and 
subcortica! nervous centers. 

Brain potentials during oral and silent reading —The relative demand 
made by oral reading and by silent reading upon the reader has received 
serious consideration for at least two decades. In a study of this problem 
among adults, Knott (47) recently used the electro-encephalographic 
technique. Through its use he was able to compare so-called ‘*brain po- 
tential’’ records for a control period and during oral reading and silent 


reading. The mean wave frequencies per second for the eight subjects 
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studied were: 10.8 during the control period; 13.3 during silent reading ; 
15.0 during oral reading; and 10.9 during a final control period. It thus 
appears that there is a more complex ‘‘functional structuring’’ of the 
cortical areas during oral than silent reading. On the basis of his experi- 
ences in this study, Knott recommended the wider application of the 
technique used to the study of reading disability and experiments on 
learning. 

Relative merits of different methods of study.—The relative merits of 
different procedures in reading and study have commanded attention for 
many years. Mathews (55) compares the effectiveness of reading alone, 
of underlining and making of marginal notes, and of taking outline notes 
as methods of study for high school pupils. Although the differences 
found in his data were not statistically reliable, the trends indicated that, 
for a constant time unit,reading alone excelled the other two methods for 
both immediate and delayed reeall, except that at the ninth and tenth 
erade levels the pupils who had outlined the material did better on de- 
layed recall. The investigator believed that broad generalizations were 
not justified by his findings. He urged that extended research be carried 
on concerning the merits of study procedures similar to those which pre- 
vail in schools. 

Speed of reading.—Two studies were concerned with problems relat- 
ing to speed of reading. Eames (15) in a study of word recognition se- 
cured evidence leading to the conclusion that reading is accomplished pri- 
marily through the recognition of so-called minimal cues, that word recog- 
nition is slower among cases of reading disability, and that speed of word 
recognition ean be increased through training. 

Stromberg (80) sought to determine the effect of deficiencies in visual 
acuity and other aspects of vision on speed of reading at the college level. 
He used the Betts Test of Visual Sensation and Perception and the Ives 
Acuity Test as measures of visual efficiency. His data indicated that 
differentiation between fast and slow readers did not take place on the 
basis of any of these measures. Obviously, the chief faetors influencing 
speed of reading are central rather than peripheral. This view harmonizes 
with the findings of Anderson (1) who reviewed the results of a number 
of research studies in reading and concluded that the chief differences 
between good and poor readers are central rather than peripheral. 

Basic problems relating to eye-movements mm reading.—At least two 
of the studies reported during the year were concerned with basic prob- 
lems relating to eve-movements. Tinker (84) carried on a study to deter- 
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mine the relation of aceuraey of oeulo-motor control ‘‘as manifested by 


accuracy of voluntary fixation during sueeessive perceptual acts’’ and of 


‘speed of convergence and divergence during successive visual fixations”’ 
to ‘‘speed of reading and eye-movement measures of reading.’’ Tests 
were given to 64 university sophomores and records of their eye move- 
ments secured. ‘‘No significant correlation (r) was found between aceu- 
racy of visual fixation and measures of reading proficiency.’’ These find- 
ings are at variance with those reported in previous summaries. However, 
Tinker pointed out that a study of only extreme cases showed a slight but 
consistent relation between motor efficiency of the eyes and reading 
ability. He coneluded, therefore, that ‘‘an occasional person may be 
benefited in reading by training the eyes to greater accuracy in sweeping 
from one fixation to another, such as the back sweep from the end of 
one line to the beginning of the next.’’ 

Sisson (72) also made intensive studies of the relation of eye-move- 
ment habits to reading efficiency. He was especially concerned with the 
significance of the ‘‘short-lived motor habit’’ characterized as a ‘‘high 
line-to-line regularity of reading pauses and particular pattern of tem- 
poral distribution of these pauses within the line.’’ The data whieh he 
secured led to the conclusion that this habit is not a eause of rapid read- 
ing but rather a resultant of it. He also found that the percentage ‘‘of 
successive pairs of lines having the same or nearly the same number of 
fixations, is higher for the short lines than for the long ones.”’ 

In asummarvy of data secured from eve-movement studies, Tinker (82) 
reached two conelusions concerning the value of the use of such records 
by opticians: that they may be used (1) ‘‘in place of or as a supplement 
to reading tests in analyzing the reading status of a subject’’; and (2 
as ‘‘an objective check on . . . abnormal deviations of oculo-motor 
behavior 

Relative merits of visual and combined visual-auditory prese ntations. 

Highly interesting data were secured by Elliott (22) who compared 
the efficiency of two methods in inducing students to go to college, namely, 
eireularizing them and in addition providing a lecture concerning the uni- 
versity by a representative of the institution. The comparisons were @X- 
tended over a three-year period. Over fifteen thousand were in the latter 
group and over seventy-seven thousand in the former. The percentage of 
inquiries were seven times as high for the visual-auditory group and the 
enrollment twice as high as for the visual group alone. Although the rela 
tive merits of the two types of presentation were very loosely compared, 


nevertheless, the findings are very suggestive. 
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Reading in the content fields—The significance of reading problems 
- various curriculum fields is recognized more and more widely each year. 
rhe value of specific guidance in enlarging meaning vocabularies in his- 
yy Gray and Holmes (59) whose study was re- 
pred to earlier. Newland (59) made an analysis of eleven commonly 


ead general magazines for the years 1921 to 1950 to determine the scien- 


‘ifie allusions ineluded as an aid in developing a vital science curriculum. 


ile identified a total of nearly twenty-five hundred allusions. Of this 

umber only a small proportion appeared frequently. He recommended 
that ‘‘teachers building a seience program with instruction aimed at an 
intelligent interpretation of science allusions commonly met in reading 
should consider the 100 most common allusions’’ which he identified as 
hasieally important. 

Stevenson (76) studied the vocabulary burden of college biology. He 
sased his analysis on weekly lists of diffieult words handed in by students 
who had eneountered them in their reading. In a given year, 1939 words 
reported by fen or more students of biology. When the voeabulary 
other subjects it was 


were 
burden thus reported was compared with that in 
found to be much greater in biology than in any other field. An analysis 
if the funetion that the difficult words in biology served led Stevenson to 
onelude that many of them were of low functional value. 

Turney and Fee (88) carried on an experiment to determine the ex- 
ent to which teaching high school English as an ‘“‘insightful process’ 
would result in a ¢loser relationship between achievement and mental 
ability. The term ‘‘insightful process” was used to designate the seeing 
of relationships ‘‘such as occurs when m aning is established in voeab- 
lary, when problems are solved or hypotheses formed, ete.”’ The data 
scoured indieated strongly ‘‘the value of selecting subject matter, teach- 
ine. and testing with the idea in mind that development in English 
ean be an insightful, or relation-seeing, process and that optimum de- 
velopment for each child must result in a high relation’’ between mental 
ability and achievement. 

Development of meaning vocabularies in modern foreign languages 
Interest in the development of meaning vocabularies is as keen in the 
modern foreign languages as in English. Wooley (96 summarized a 
number of previously reported studies of voeabulary problems in the field 
of German and presented the results of an experiment to determine to 
what extent a freshman’s reading vocabulary can be inereased by specific 
study. Emphasis Was placed on various phases such as contextual rela 
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tions, derivation, compounding, synonyms, antonyms, cognates. Records 
secured at the end of the year showed that these freshmen had attained 
the sophomore median in vocabulary mastery. Although the group was 
a superior one, Wooley believes that the experiment showed clearly the 
possibility of more rapid progress than is ordinarily attained in voeab- 
ulary mastery. 

Chapman and Gilbert (10) sought to find out ‘‘ whether a foreign lan 
guage vocabulary is learned more readily when the English equivalents 
of the foreign language words are known or when they are unknown.’’ 
The foreign language chosen was Hindustani in order to eliminate the 
possibility of familiarity with the eritical words on the part of the sub- 
jects. The selected words were first paired with English words on the 
basis of length. Some of the English words were familiar; others were 
not. Differences in achievement ran from 6.26 to 12.07 words per person 
in favor of the ‘‘familiar’’ pairs. Furthermore, fewer errors were made 
on those words which were associated with familiar English words. The 
associations also proved to be more permanent in the case of the familiar 
pairs. 

Reading interests —As in the past, investigations relating to the read 
ing interests of different groups have been quite numerous during the 
year. Only two, however, were concerned with the interests of elementary- 
school children. Lazar (49) made an intensive study of the reading inter- 
ests, activities and opportunities of over 2,000 dull, average, and bright 
children who were ten to twelve years old and more of whom were in 
grades four to six. Among other significant findings, her data showed 
that dull pupils preferred subjects not involving much reading; a larger 
proportion of the girls at each intelligence level owned library ecards than 
did bovs of corresponding levels; girls at each level read more books on 
the average than did boys; although the kind of book liked best was 
‘‘mystery stories’’ for both boys and girls, there were marked sex differ- 
ences in reading interest ; boys read magazines more frequently than girls; 
and the comie section of the newspaper was by far the most popular 
among both boys and girls. The data secured showed also a substantial 
correlation between number of books in the home and the intelligence of 
the children, also between number of books, magazines and newspapers, 
and socio-economie status. Furthermore, there was evidence of positive 


correlation between the kind ef book liked and the intelligence of the 


reader. 
Special study of the reading interests of superior grade pupils was 
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de by Zeligs (98) who secured data from 329 sixth-grade children 
hove the average in mentality. Among the factors influencing their 
oice of books, a favorite or well known author ranked first, attractive 
‘le ranked second, and attractive illustrations ranked third. The data 
owed clearly that ‘‘children’s voluntary reading covers a wide range 
¢ materials but certain favorite authors and books stand out and are 
milar to those selected and reported in other studies.’’ The interests of 
e boys and girls differed considerably. ‘‘ Boys show no interest in girls’ 
hooks but girls enjoy books written for either sex. On the whole, with 
ew exceptions, the children of this study really read good books.’’ 

The place of reading among the interests of high school boys was 
studied by Rothney (66). Although reading was not a preferred activity 
among all boys, certain types of leisure reading were enjoyed by from 
80 to 90 percent of them. Other types proved interesting to less than 
10 percent. All but a very few of the boys expressed a dislike for women’s 
magazines. Witty (94) compared the reading interests of ‘‘only’’ chil- 
dren with ‘‘intermediate’’ children of high school age and found that the 
former group averaged 6.88 hours of reading per week whereas the latter 
veraged 5.50. For girls of the two groups, the averages were 5.50 and 
».44 hours per week respectively. High percentages of both groups eh- 
joyed reading. Sex differences were consistent, boys of both groups pre- 
‘erring adventure and girls preferring romance. 

Sociological factors affecting leisure-time reading were studied by 
Punke (61), basing conclusions on data secured from pupils in four high 
schools in Georgia and Illinois. Pupils from both states preferred to do 
their leisure reading at home, and preferably in the evening or on week 
ends. Those who did their leisure reading during vacant schools hours 
read less. as a rule, than those who read at other times. The relation be 
tween amount of non-school work and leisure reading was found to be 
small. Pupils who had radios at home reported more leisure reading than 
did others. No consistent difference between the amount of leisure read 
ng done by freshmen and seniors was discovered. Furthermore, size of 
amily did not seem to have any definite influence on amount of leisure 
reading done. On the whole, pupils in Georgia read much less than those 
‘n Illinois. Punke suggested that climatie conditions were in part re 
sponsible. 

The newspaper and magazine reading interests of high school pupils 
vas considered specifically by at least two investigators. Eells (17) (19) 


presented data on the magazines read and preferred by over seventeen 
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thousand pupils. One hundred eight magazines were reported as rea: 
fairly regularly by from 30 to 5,109 pupils. There was fair but not com 
plete agreement in the ranking of books on this list and on another whic! 
included those enjoyed and valued most by the pupils. Of the latter th: 
three ranking highest were Reader’s Digest, Life, and American Maga 
zine. A comparison of the titles preferred by most boys and girls showe: 
five common to the two lists: Reader’s Digest, Life, Time, Americar 
Magazine, Colliers. Other magazines on the girls’ list were for the most 
part women’s magazines; those on the boys’ list showed great variety. 

Punke (62) also studied the newspaper and magazine reading of hig! 
school pupils in Georgia and Illinois. He found that Georgia youth are 
apparently more interested in reading about polities than are Illinois 
youth, that much newspaper reading of both groups relates to persona! 
or local news, comics, sports and fashion, that boys’ tastes run to adven 
ture, sports and mechanics, and that girls’ preferences are for romance 
society and fashion. Boys’ magazines decline rapidly in popularity from 
the freshman to the senior year, whereas there is little change in the 
magazines chosen by girls. Punke found that the American was the most 
popular magazine among the pupils he studied. This is in striking con 
trast to the finding of Eells. Furthermore, Life is not mentioned. This 
may be due to the fact that Punke secured his data before that magazin: 
appeared. Obviously, the findings of investigators concerning the reading 
interests of pupils differ with conditions. 

Harvey and Denton (38), recognizing the importance of intelligent 
newspaper reading, took steps to determine, first, what the newspaper 
habits of high school pupils actually are, and, second, to what extent 
guidance or training in the reading of newspapers is provided in school 
(Coneerning their reading habits he found that 62 percent of the boys 
studied and 55 percent of the girls read at least one daily newspaper 
Furthermore, a majority of them spent from fifteen to thirty minutes a 
day in reading newspapers. As a rule, the items read related to the spe 
cial interests of the reader. Over 30 pereent had no special plan whic! 
they followed in reading newspapers. As to types of news articles pri 
ferred the boys were more interested in accomplishments in science 
aviation, and industry, while girls preferred stories concerning the ac 
tivities of young people. It is significant that 70 percent of the pupil 
generally believed what they read in newspapers. In some schools th 


percentage ran as high as 90; in others, where social science and jouw 


nalism classes stressed intelligent newspaper reading, the percentag: 
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dropped as low as 24. Of 41 schools, 29 reported efforts to provide train- 
ne in reading newspapers. All 41 schools believed that such training was 


desirable. 
One of the criticisms directed against wide reading is that it places 


emphasis on quantity at the sacrifice of quality. Schoonover (69) at- 
tempted to determine the validity of this criticism by means of a study 
extending for a period of seven years in which her 


ling. She found on the one hand that the average number of 


high school stressed 
wide rea 
ad per year had increased from 15 to 55 per pupil. The quality 
h three standard library lists. It was 


hooks re 
of the books read was compared wit 
round that a great majority of the books re ad were named on one or more 
of these lists. Furthermore, of the unlisted books, only about fifty were 
definitely questionable. As the pupils advanced from junior to senior 
high school there was a definite maturing in their tastes. Additional evi- 
dence in support of this conclusion was presented by Grumette (36) who 
found that high school seniors, as compared with freshmen, showed 
ereater maturity in their choice of daily newspapers and of news topics 
read, 

lating to the reereational reading interests of college 
Wrenn (97) deseribed the Reading Room of the 


Two studies re 
students were reported. 
General College at the University of Minnesota and reported data con- 
corning its use. In harmony with the findings in other institutions where 
reading rooms have been established for voluntary reading, the amount 
of leisure reading increased significantly. When the percentile grades ot 
the users and non-users of the Reading Room were compared, it was found 
that the average grade of the former was 58 and of the latter 43. Further- 
more, the users of the room earried on the 
°4 Wrenn concluded that there is a definite relationship be- 


average 4.7 courses and the 


non-users 
tween amount of voluntary reading and scholastie achievement. 
As a further means of promoting recreational reading, specific college 
courses which are devoted to that purpose have been organized. Hoole 
45) compared the reading preferences of students in a college who had 
attended such a course with those who had not. He found. that 31 class 
members drew out 830 library books during a year while 260 non-class 
members drew out only 669. However, the types of books withdrawn 
agreed closely, 51.8 percent of the books withdrawn by class members and 
50.6 by non-class members being fiction ; the corresponding percentages 
for poetry were 6.5 and 6.0. Such a study should be supplemented by one 
whieh shows the status of the reading habits of students following an ex- 


tended period after the course has been given. 
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Tests and measurements.—Several reports were published which de 
seribe the pur pose and organization of new tests or present critical evalua- 
tions of tests already available. Flanagan (26) described a new reading 
test for use in secondary schools and eolleges which provides separate 
scores for speed ot comprelhe nsion and level of comprehension. The seore 
for the former is not ‘‘an ordinary rate of reading score. It represents 
rather the rate at which the individual has attempted to comprehend this 
specific material multiplied by his suecess in comprehending it. The level 
of comprehension score pro\y ides a measure of the success of the student 
in comprehending materials of varying difficulty at the rate chosen.’’ 

MeDowell and Anderson (52) were concerned with the validity ot 
the testing techniques used in measuring the ability of pupils to outline. 
To acquire the needed evidence they constructed a test involving three 
different types of response. That this test was re latively reliable is shown 
by the fact that a reliability coefficient of .86 was obtained. However, the 
correlation between scores on the test and on an actual outline was only 
.56, indieating that the test does not conform closely enough with the 
criterion to make individual predictions on the basis of test scores. 

Jantzen (45) studied the relative merits of two types of vocabulary 
tests, one based on word meaning and the other on context meaning. Test 
records showed that the context scores averaged higher and were less 
seattered than the word meaning scores. He concluded from the data 
secured that the context form of vocabulary test will measure more ade 
quately the students total vocabulary than will an isolated word meaning 
vocabulary test. 

Seashore, Stockford and Swartz (70) undertook to determine if read 
ing tests measure at the college level an actual trait or factor known as 
‘speed of reading.’’ For purposes of clarity, the trait was identified as 
‘speed of visual reeognition’’ with but moderate emphasis upon com 
prehension. Interecorrelations based on scores from various tests, both 
standardized tests and those constructed for the experiment, ranged from 
49 to .S8O0, depending upon extent of similarity in test material and 
methods of measuring speed. Correlations between scores on intelligence 
and speed of reading tests were positive but low. The investigators con 
cluded, therefore, that when comprehension is held constant there is a 
‘group of factors which is common to all the speed of reading tests em 
ploved by us’’ and that individual differences in speed of recognition 


were not accounted for by measures of comprehension or intelligence. 


Strang (78) listed fourteen favorably known reading tests for use at 
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e college level and summarized evidence concerning their relative re- 
ability. She reported that the reliabilities of these tests range from 
“§ to .50 as indieated by the literature describing them. The Nelson- 


Denny Reading Test, the voeabulary part of the Minnesota Reading Ex- 


omination for College Students, and the Iowa Silent Reading Test had 


cliabilities of .91 or above. Strang also pointed out some exceptions to 


ire low. Thus, ‘‘the Chapman-Cook correlated with paragraph compre 


fact that the correlations between tests of speed and comprehension 


ension and paragraph organization sections of the Iowa Silent Reading 
rest with coefficients from 0.565 05 to 0.640 .03 in two studies.’’ 
In addition. ‘‘while correlations between reading tests and intelligence 
‘ests are generally high there is considerable seattering.’’ Also, speed 
tests eorrelate much lower than do tests involving comprehension. 

Diagnosis and ré medial tea h ing. The present status of diagnosis and 
remedial teaching of reading was studied by Thompson (81) for the State 
of Montana through the use of a questionnaire which was filled out by 
122 high school administrators. Seventy-five percent of those responding 
believed that remedial reading was necessary in the freshman year and 
forty-five pereent in the senior year. However, the number of schools 
vivine remedial instruction dropped from 17.1 percent in Grade IX to 
$1 percent in Grade XII. The percentages were somewhat higher for 
corrective reading. By and large, the- English teachers were carrying the 
burden of remedial reading. 

Several reports were concerned with the results of remedial teaching 
among various groups. Bennett (3) described a remedial program earried 
on in 6 counties of Iowa for a period of 6 months; Fitzgerald (25) di 
rected a school-wide program in remedial reading in grades four to eight 
fora period of three and one-half months: Betts and others (5) described 
the methods and results of treatment in the case of 34 seriously retarded 
pupils who were examined and trained in a elinieal situation; Egan (21) 

ported surprisingly good results from special remedial training during 


re riod ot two monthis ; Buswell a) deseribed the methods and results 


of intensive training given to adults for a total of fifteen class periods 
with emphasis upon a relatively small group of basie factors. The striking 
fact emphasized in all these studies is that when specific effort is made to 
improve the reading habits of poor readers significant improvement 
results. as a rule. That the results of such training are more or less per 
manent is shown by the findings of Funk (27) who studied the reading 


status of sophomores and juniors who had received remedial training at 
| 


the seventh grade level. 
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Three studies attempted to secure a clearer understanding of some of 


the causal factors underlying reading disability. Eames (14) made a 
study of the physical characteristies of poor readers, comparing the data 
secured with those for pupils of normal reading ability. He found a rela 
tively high incidence of tonsillitis among the poor readers, more than the 
normal number of skeletal defects, a larger number of hearing and visual 
defects, and a greater prevalence of the left-eyed-right handed type of 
dominance. The various types of data secured showed clearly that certain 
physieal defects, particularly visual, are more common among reading 
disability cases than among normal children. 

Pace (60) reported the results of a handedness study among high 
school and college students. At the high school level there were no sig- 
nificant differences between normal and left-handed, ambidextrous or 
shifted pupils on vocabulary or comprehension tests; however, the latte: 
groups ranked lower in speed of reading. At the college level, left handed, 
ambidextrous, or shifted students did better on the average than thi 
norms on the reading tests used. As a result of a series of studies carried 
on at Columbia University, Gates (28) coneluded that no single trait o1 
sum of traits differentiates reading failures from other pupils, but rathe 
that the cause for such difficulty must be sought for among the strong 
motivating forees of a given pupil’s life. 

Eames (15) compared the speed of word recognition of 50 reading 
disability eases with that of 40 normal ehildren. He found that there 
was a very definite differentiation between the distributions of the two 
groups. The median of the poor group falls at 0.145 second, the rang: 
being from 1.00 second and slower to 0.01 second and faster. For the 
normal group the quartiles and median all fall at or above 0.01 seeond 
and faster. Ten cases were treated for an average of 6.5 months. They 
showed an average gain of 0.49 second in speed of word recognition 
kurthermore, all showed improvement in school work, and seven exhibited 
a gain in the horizontal diameter of the visual field. 

Sehmidt (68) found that retarded pupils with auditory preferences 
when given remedial training emphasizing auditory devices, made a muel 
vreater Improvement than a similar group not given such training. The 
vain for the experimental group averaged 2.52 grades, while that for the 
control group was 1.85 grades, despite the fact that the latter group had 
a much higher average intelligence. 

As a result of an effort to evaluate recent research in the psvcholows 


of reading, Anderson (1) coneluded that since central rather than periph 
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val factors influence reading ability, remedial teaching should place em- 
hasis not on devices which attempt merely to alter the mechanies of 
eading. e.g. ‘pacing’ eye-movements,’” but rather on ‘‘experience re- 
sulting from direct participation in the authentie and meaningful affairs 
if everyday life.”’ 

Hygienic requirements for re ading.—Following a survey of experi- 
mental literature relating to proper lighting intensities for hygienic illum- 


ination, Tinker (83) reached the conclusion that between five and ten foot 


candles appears to be the most efficient under normal conditions. As a 
result of a comprehensive study of the effects of leading on readability, 
Luckiesh and Moss (50) concluded that ‘‘three-point leading represents 
| practical optimum in readability,’’ while solid set and one-point leading 
re least desirable. In reaching decisions, more significance was attached 
blinking than to any other of the criteria used. 

Adult reading.—The studies published during the vear have con- 
sidered various reading problems at the adult level. Buswell (8) found 


his study of one thousand adults that amount of reading was closely 


itl 
‘ssociated with number of years of schooling, that the amount of book 


and magazine reading decreased as the number of years out of school in- 


creased. and that the quality of the magazines read varied directly with 
reading ability. A brief survey of the reading of university faculty mem- 
bers (2) revealed a wide range in the amount of professional and outside 


reading done, also that the amount read seemed to be independent of 


teaching load or extent of research activities. In a study among C.C.C. 
enrollees, Egan (21) found that they pret rred fiction and eared least tor 
‘nspirational or edueational uplift types of books relating to personal de- 
velopment. Her data ‘ndieated a marked superiority in reading ability 
of men who liked given books regardless of their difficulty. When the 
reading ability of the group was compared with the school grades com- 
pleted, it was found that those whose reading level was below expectancy 


reported nearly twice as many disliked books as those whose reading 


ability was above expectancy. Furthermore, the lower the level of school 
ing, the more likely was there to be such ce ficiency. 

In a study of the circulation of farm magazines, Smith (75) found a 
fairly close relationship (.60) between eireulation ranks for farm maga 
vines and national magazines, and a somewhat lower relationship (.35) 
between farm magazines and newspapers. A correlation of 82 between 


farm magazine circulation and literacy rating shows how closely the two 


tems are related. Furthermore, a correlation of 47 was found between 
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farm magazine circulation and the status of the educational system, using 
teachers’ salaries as a eriterion. 


The mechanies of adult reading as reported by Buswell (8) have been 


considered in a previous section. Lyon (51) made an extended study of 


types of reading material desirable for adult education groups and de 
veloped a set of standards for use in selecting such materials. Waples (89) 


reported the results of a study to determine the effect of the depression 


of 1929-34 upon the reading habits of the nation through an analysis of 


eireulation data from publishers and libraries. 

Malan (54) studied the magazine and newspaper reading habits of 
adults. A comparison of circulation data for ten magazines representing 
three main levels of quality showed that ‘‘the total cireulation of three 
representative first-class general magazines had to be multiplied by 
twenty-five before it equalled the combined circulation of three general 
second-rate magazines, and three general first-class magazines comprise 
almost the entire field, while three second-class magazines are only 
samples.’’ The two ‘‘pulp’’ magazines included had cireulation rates 
anywhere from ten to twenty times as great as any one of the first-class 
magazines. In view of the large number of such pulp magazines pub 
lished, Malan estimated that ‘‘for any first-rate magazine read, fifty 
second-rate and one hundred pulp magazines are read.’’ With regard to 
newspaper habits he found that only 36.6 pereent of high school graduates 
and 44.5 percent of college graduates reported always or usually reading 
editorials, whereas 63.5 and 55.5 percent of high school and college grad 
uates respectively admitted seldom or never reading them. 

Evaluation of ne WSPapers, pe riodical literature, and library collec- 
tions Growing interest has been expressed recently in the relative merits 
of different types of current publications and in the evaluation of library 
collections. Lammers (48) studied the relative importance attached to 
different news mediums by high school pupils for information on current 
affairs. His data showed that of 152 pupils reporting, 61 percent rated 
the radio first, 31 percent rated the newspaper first, and only 8 percent 
depended primarily on the news weekly. A comparison of the best and 
the least well informed, as measured by the Current Events Test, showed 
that the upper quartile depended slightly more on the news weeklies 
than did the lower percentile. 

Eells (18) presented a comparison of the ratings of magazines on two 
scales designed to evaluate such publications, one a measure of cultural 
content in general interest magazines and the other a seale for the evalua- 
tion of periodicals in secondary-school libraries. In general he found 
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at the cultural content scale places the magazines common to both 
roups slightly higher than does the secondary-school seale. This and 
‘her variations are due to differences in the criteria on which the two 
ales are based. When the two seales were applied to the standard list 
magazines furnished to C.C.C. eamps, it was found that their average 
was below the average for the magazines previously 


sealed. 


In another study Eells (20) suggested the use of recency of the pub- 
eation of books as a measure of the adequacy of library collections. 
Reports from 157 publie and private high school libraries showed that 
3 percent of the volumes in the social and natural sciences aad been 
wublished during the last ten years. 

Summaries, critu al reviews, and bibliograph ies.—Constant effort has 
heen made throughout the year to inform teachers, school officers, and 
research specialists concerning the nature and implication of scientific 
tudies relating to reading. The annval summary of reading investiga- 
tions for 1936-37 (32) aimed to acquaint the reader with the nature of 
the problems studied and with significant findings. Likewise the sum 
maries of studies relating to the psychology and methods of reading at 

e elementary-school level (54 and at the secondary-school level (57 
ndieate certain trends and present implications of research in reading 
during the three-year period, July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1937. 

A much broader type of review was prepared by Hilliard (39) who 
attempted to summarize the contributions of research in reading at the 
elementary school level in answer to a series of specifie questions of which 
the following are typieal: At what age should reading instruction begin? 
Should phonies be taught? Criteria for the selection of content in ehil 
dren’s reereational reading? What is the proper balanee between oral 
and silent reading? What is reading disability? 

The value of scientific studies of reading and their pedagogical impli 
cations were reviewed briefly by Gray (33) who traced the history of re 
seareh in reading from the middle of the nineteenth century when 
Valentius reported the results of his earls researches in the field of pel 
ception to the current pel iod of intensive study of a wide range of re ading 
problems. 

Finally, Traxler R6 ) prepared an annotate d bibliography and digest 
of 283 references relating to diagnosis and the teaching of reading which 
id been published between 1930-57. Furthermore, Strang (78) as- 
sembled an extended, classified bibliography with annotations covering 


I phases of reading at the high school and college levels. 
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30, 1937),’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXXI (February, 1938), 


Summarizes significant findings and conclusions of ninety-five published in- 
vestigations relating to reading. 

Gray, William 8S. ‘‘Contributions of Research to Special Methods: Reading, 
Thirty-Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
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eation, Part IL (Bloomington, Illinois: Public S hool Publishing Co., 1935 
pp. 99-106. 

Discusses the nature and significance of early European studies, growth of 
interest in the scientific study of reading, and their value in modifying 
teaching procedures. 

Gray, William 8., with the codperation of Donald D. Durrell, Arthur I. Gates, 
Ernest Horn, and Paul McKee. ‘‘Special Methods and Psychology of the 
Elementary-School Subjects: Reading,’’ Review of Educational Research, 
VII (December, 1937), 493-507, 562 67. 

Summarizes investigations relating to the psychology and methods of teach 
ing reading in elementary schools published between July, 1934, and June, 
1937. 

Gray, William 8., and Holmes, Eleanor. The Development of Meaning Vocabu 

laries in Reading: An Experimental Study. Publications of the Laboratory 
Schools of the University of Chicago, No. 6 (Chicago: Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 1935), pp. xii + 140. 
Summarizes previous studies relating to the nature and development of mean 
ing vocayMiries and pre sents the results of a study at the fourth-grade 
level to determine the relative effectiveness of direct and incidental methods 
of teaching the meanings of words in fourth-grade history. 

Grumette, Jesse. ‘‘An_dnvestigation into the Newspaper Reading Tastes and 
Habits of High School Students,’’ High Points, XIX (December, 1937), 
5-10. 

Compares high school freshmen and seniors in respect to amount and type 
of newspaper reading done. 

Gunderson, Agnes G, ‘‘ Types of Reading Matter Contained in Readers Published 
over a Period of Twenty Years,’’ Educational Method, XVIL (February, 
1938), 226-30. ‘ 
Presents an analysis of the types of selections contained in readers published 
from 1916 to 1935, inclusive, and discusses the trends revealed. 

Harvey, C. C., and Denton, Cecil F. ‘‘ Use of Newspapers in Secondary Schools, ’’ 

School Review, XLVI (Mareh, 1938), 196-201. 
Presents findings of a study made in forty-four senior high schools to deter 
mine ‘*what use the schools are making of the newspaper in the classroom 
work’’ and ‘‘what effort is being made by the schools to train pupils to 
become intelligent users of newspapers.’ 

Hilliard, George H. ‘‘Reading and Literature,’’ What Does Research Say: 
pp. 108-16. Sulletin No. 308. Lansing, Michigan: State Department of 
Publie Instruction, 1937. 

Summarizes the contributions of research to the answers to twenty-two 
questions relating to reading instruction. 2 

Hilliard, George H.., and Troxell, Eleanor. ‘‘ Informational Background as a 
Factor in Reading Readiness and Reading Progress,’’ Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVIII (December, 1937), 255-63. 

Compares (a) the background of 66 kindergarten pupils on nine main points 
and (b) their scores on the Gates Primary Reading Test in both the first and 
second grades. 

Hockett, John A. ‘‘A Comparative Analysis of the Vocabularies of Twenty-nine 

Second Readers,’’ Journal of Educational Re search, XXXI (May, LOSS 
665-71. 
Compares these readers with respect to total number of words, ratio of 
total number in each book to median number of different words, ratio of 
number of different words in each book to median, average repetition, and 
ratio of average repetition in each book to median. 

Hockett, John A. The I ocabularies and Contents of Elementary School Readers. 
Bulletin No. 3 (Sacramento, California: State Department of Edueation, 
1938), Pp. viii + 104. 

Presents comparative data concerning the vocabulary burden of a large 
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number of commonly used readers in the primary grades, and a classifie 
index of the contents of 218 school readers ranging in difficulty from prime 
to sixth readers. 

Hoole, William Stanley. ‘* The Course in Reereational Reading in Birminghan 
Southern College,’’ Library Quarterly, VILL (January, 1958), 1-12. 
Deseribes the types of books provided in the recreational reading room, thy 
organization and methods used in the recreational reading course, thi 
number and types of books withdrawn during the first and second semesters, 
and presents conclusions based 

Hurley, Richard James, ** Who Motivates Junior-Senior Hi 
English Jo al, XXVIII (June, 1938), 486-90, 


Summarizes data secured from about eight hundred pupils in five states 


on the data secured 


rh School Reading?’’ 


showing the relative influences of teachers, parents, pals, relatives and others 
in stimulating reading interests, 

Jantzen, J. Mare. ** A Study of the Relative Values of Two Types of Voeabulary 
Tests in Measuring Reading Vocabulary,’’ University of Kansas Bulletir 

of Education, LV March, 1938), 50-52. 

Compares the seores of seventy students on two equivalent vocabulary tests, 


one measuring *‘context meaning’’ and the other ** word meaning.’ 
Johnson, Loaz. W. ‘*A Comparison of the Vocabularies of Anglo-American and 
Spanish-American High-School Pupils,’*’ Journal of Educational Psycholoay, 
XXIX (February, 1938), 135-44. 
Compares scores made on the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary and on 
vocabulary tests in general science, grammar-composition, so inl science, and 
mathematics. 
Knott, John R. ‘‘ Brain Potentials during Silent and Oral Reading,’’ Journa 
of General Psychology, XV (January, 1998), 57-62. 
Analyzes records of brain potentials of normal adult subjects under condi 


oral reading. 


tions of complex stimulation by l silent and 
Lammers, Claude C. ‘*Sourees of Pupils’ Information on Current Affairs,’’ 
School Review, XLVI (January, 1938), 32-36 
Reports data on relative importance which high school pupils assign to 
radio, newspaper, and news weekly as sources of information on current 
affairs 
Lazar, May Reading Inte ests, ictivitics, and port of Bright, Averade. 
and Dull Childres Teachers College Contributions to Edueation, No. 7 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937), pp. 128. 
Summarizes and interprets data from pupils who had been in school seven, 


eight, nine or ten terms and distributed in Grades from ITA to VIIB, in 


clusive 
Luckiesh, Matthew, and Moss, Frank K. ‘* Effects of Leadi 
Journal o ed Psucholoa April, 


Summarizes the effects of different leadings (solid, 1-point, 2-point, 3-point, 


ng on Readability,’’ 


6-point m speed of reading in the ease of ten adult readers possessing 


Lvon, Margaret Charters The Selectio of Books for fdult Study Groups. 
reachers College Contributions to Edueation, No. 696 (New York: Teachers 


College, ¢ olumbia University, 1037). pp. 

Considers methods for selecting the best reading materials for adult groups 
Part I reports the methods of selecting reading materials and of evaluatin 
the eurriculun Part IL presents the techniques used in discovering and 


classifving the data upon which criteria may be based. 

Me Dowell, John G., and Anderson, Howard R. ‘* Testing the Ability of Pupils 
to Outline,’’ School Review, NLVI (January, 1938), 48-56. 
Presents the results of a study among high-school pupils to determine 
‘* whether certain types oft objective exercises commonly used to test the 
ability of pupils to organize ideas really measure what they purport to 


mensure,’? 
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McFarland, Ross A., Knehr, Chas. A., and Berens, Conrad. ‘‘The Effects of 
Oxygen Deprivation on Eye Movements in Reading,’’ Journal of Expert 
mental Psychology, XXI (July, 1937), 1-25. 

Reports the effect in the ease of ten college students of decreasing amounts 
of oxygen on the character and efficiency of eye movements and on com- 
prehension in reading. 

Malan, C. T. ‘*What Should People Read in Democratic Government?’’ School 
and Society, XLVI (December 18, 1937), 806-8. 

Presents data relative to the use of books, magazines, and newspapers as a 
means of developing intelligent citizenship. 

Mathews, C. O. ‘‘Comparison of Methods of Study for Immediate and Delayed 
Reeall,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIX (February, 1938), 101-6. 
Summarizes the results of a study among 735 high-school pupils to determine 
the extent to which the underlining of important concepts and ideas aid in 
comprehending and seeing the relationships among them. 

Mersand, Joseph. ‘‘Radio Makes Readers,’’ English Journal, XXVII (June, 
1938), 469-75. 

Reports a list of books and magazines read by 150 boys in third year high 
school as the result of hearing radio dramatizations of those books, or books 
or plays by the same authors. 

Miles, Dudley. ‘‘The Contributions of Research to Teaching and Curriculum 
making in English June, 1935, Through June, 1937. ILI,’’ English Journal, 
XXVII (June, 1938), 495-506. 

Presents a summary of 39 studies relating to reading that have been pul 
lished between June, 1935, and June, 1937. 

Miller, William A. ‘‘ Reading with and without Pictures, 
Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1938), 676-82. 

Summarizes data secured from about six hundred primary-grade pupils 
determine whether those who read a basal set of readers with the accom 
panying illustrations comprehend better than pupils who read the same 


7? Elementary Se hool 


to 


material without the pictures. 

Newland, Eveus. ‘‘ A Study of Allusions to Seience in Magazines,’’ Science Edu 

cation, XXI (October, 1937), 126-30. 
Presents the results of an analysis to determine the allusions to scientific 
terms occurring most of ten in ‘‘eleven commonly read and apparently 
desirable magazines, issued during the ten-year period, 1921 to 1950 in 
clusive.’? 

Pace, C. Robert. ‘‘ Handedness and Reading Ability in High School and College 
Students,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXXI (November, 1957), 
205-10. 

Compares the reading achievement of hig] school and college students classi 
fied as follows with respect to handedness: shifted, ambi-dextrous, left 
handed. 

Punke, Harold H. ‘‘Sociological Factors in the Leisure-Time Reading of High 
School Students,’’ Library Quarterly, VIL (July, 1937), 352-42. 

Presents the results of a comparative study of leisure-time reading by the 
students in 22 high schools of Georgia and Illinois. 

Punke, Harold H. ‘‘The Home and Adolescent Reading Interests,’’ School Re 
view, XLV (October, 1937), 612-20. 

Reports the kinds of material read by high-school pupils of Georgia and 
Illinois in newspapers and current periodicals. 

Richardine, Sister. ‘‘A Reading Activity in Grade One,’’ Elementary English 
Review, XV (April, 1938), 129-32, 160; Richardine Sister, and Wilson, 
Frank. ‘‘A Reading Activity in Grade One,’’ Elementary English Review, 
XV (May, 1938), 170-78. 

Deseribes a reading activity for Grade I in the form of a diary dictated by 
the pupils. Presents the results of an intensive analysis of the vocabulary 
included in the diary for the period of a school year. 
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Rogers, Maurine V. ‘‘Comprehension in Oral and Silent Reading,’’ Journal o 

General Psychology, XVII (October, 1937), 394-97. 
Reports results of a study to determine relative efficiency, in terms of com 
prehension, of oral and silent reading of good and poor readers under thres 
conditions: (1) with time held constant, (2) with amount of reading held 
constant, and (3) with time varied. . 

Rogers, Maurine V. ‘‘Phonie Ability as Related to Certain Aspects of Reading 
at the College Level,’’ Journal of Experimental Education, VI (June, 1938 
381-95. 

Presents the findings of an experimental study involving 80 Freshmen to 
determine the relationship between mispronunciations and comprehension, 
and the effect of training in phonics upon certain aspects of reading. 

Rothney, J. W. M. ‘‘Interests of Public Secondary-School Boys,’’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXVIII (November, 1937), 561-94. 

Describes the nature and validity of the interest inventory used and sum- 
marizes responses secured from 306 eleventh-grade boys in ten high schools. 

Rudisill, Mabel. ‘‘ Selection of Preprimers and Primers—A Vocabulary Analysis,’’ 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (May and June, 1938), 683-93, 767-75 
Presents summary data concerning the vocabulary of twenty-six preprimers 
and seventeen primers and suggests the order in which the preprimers and 
primers should be read. 

Schmidt, Bernardine G. ‘‘Teaching the Auditory Learner to Read,’’ Chicago 
Schools Journal, XIX (May-June, 1938), 208-11. 

Compares relative improvement in reading made by two groups of retarded 
children with auditory preferences, one group being given remedial training 
involving constant use of auditory devices. 

Schoonover, Ruth C. ‘‘The Negaunee Reading Experiment,’’ English Journal 

High School and College Editions), XXVI (September, 1937), 527-35. 
See also, ‘‘Case for Voluminous Reading,’’ English Journal, XXVIT (Febru 
ary, 1938), 114-18. 

Presents the results of a study to determine the effect of a motivated pro 
gram of wide reading on stimulation of interest in reading and on elevation 
of reading tastes, 

Seashore, R. H., Stockford, L. B. O., and Swartz, B. K. ‘‘A Correlationa! 
Analvsis of Factors in Speed of Reading Tests,’’ School and Society, XLVI 
(August 7, 1937), 187-92. 

Presents data which indicate that ‘‘speed of visual recognition’’ and 
‘*speed of comprehension’’ are two different functions. 

Shakow, David, and Goldman, Rosaline. ‘‘The Effeet of Age on the Stanford 
tinet Voeabulary Score of Adults,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIX (April, 1938), 241-56. 

Presents data from 348 adults ranging in age from eighteen to eighty 
nine to determine the effect of age on vocabulary score, when the Stanford 
Binet vocabulary scores were used. 

Sisson, E. Donald. ‘‘ Habits of Eye-Movement in Reading,’’ Journal of Edu 

cational Psychology, XXVIII (September, 1937), 437-50. 
Presents conclusions based on records from 60 college students to deter 
mine ‘‘the existence or non-existence of ‘short-lived motor habits’ of eve 
movement in reading, the relation of such ‘habits,’ if present, to the 
length of text line, to the type of material read, and to the level of reading 
ability.’’ 

Smith, Charles A. ‘‘The Experience Method in Beginning Reading,’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVITI (October, 1937), 96-106. 

Compares the efficiency of six reading programs using varying amounts of 
activitiy. 

Smith, Dora V. ‘‘ Psychology and Methods in the High School and College: 
English Language, Reading, and Literature.’’ Review of Educational Re 
search, VIII (February, 1938), 25-33, 81-87. 
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Summarizes the results of 152 studies relating to the psychology and 
methods of teaching reading in high schools and colleges published between 
January, 1934, and July, 1937. 

1ith, Mapheus, ‘‘Circulation of Farm Magazines,’’ School and Society, XLVI 
(September 11, 1937), 350-52. 
Reports the circulation rates for farm magazines in the various states, 
compares state ranks for circulation of farm magazines, selected national 
magazines, and daily newspapers, and presents relations between farm 
magazine circulation and rural literacy rate, and status of the educational 
svstem. 

Stevenson, Elmo N, ‘‘An Investigation of the Vocabulary Problem in College 

Biology,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVIII (December, 1937), 


663-72 


/ 


Presents conclusions based on the study of a master word list derived 
from weekly word lists handed in by students. 

Stone, Clarence R. ‘*‘ Measures of Simplicity and Beginning Texts in Reading,’’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XXXI (February, 1938), 447-50. 
Compares the preprimers and the primers of twelve series of basic readers 
published between 1930 and 1935 with respect to number of different words, 
average repetition of words, average new words per page, and percentage 
of one-line sentences in first two thousand words. 

Strang, Ruth M. ‘‘Reading Tests for College Students,’’ Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, IL (January, 1938), 23-25. 

Presents a list of fourteen favorably known reading tests for the college 
level, and summarizes evidence concerning their relative reliability, and 
relations to other factors, such as intelligence. 

Strang, Ruth, with the assistance of Lord, Lurana, Margolin, Anita J., and Young, 
Mary Padou. Bibliography Relating to Reading on the High School and 
College Level. (The Author, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938), 
pp. 193. 

Includes an extended classified bibliography with annotations covering all 

phases of reading at the high school and college levels. 

SO. Stromberg, Eleroy L. ‘‘The Relationship of Measures of Visual Acuity and 
Ametropia to Reading Speed,’’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XXII 
(February, 1938), 70-78. 

Reports the results of tests of visual acuity and ametropia in the case of 
71 fast readers and 71 slow readers who had been matched for verbal 
ntelligence. 

81 ompson, Harry A. ‘‘The Status of Remedial and Corrective Reading in 
Montana High Schools,’’ Montana Education, XIV (April, 1938), 12, 16. 
Presents the results of a questionnaire study to determine the need for 
remedial reading in Montana High Schools, the extent to which the schools 
are undertaking to provide the training, and the departments most concerned 
in carrying the burden. 

‘2. Tinker, Miles A, ‘‘ An Evaluation of Eye-Movement Measures for Optometrists,’’ 

tmerican Journal of Optometry, XV (January, 1938), 1-5. 
Cautions concerning assumptions and procedures ‘‘in order that the optom- 
etrist may protect himself from errors of interpretation.’’ 

inker, Miles A, ‘‘ Facts concerning Hygienic [lumination Intensities,’’ School 

and Society, XLVII (January 22, 1938), 120-21. 

Reviews critically recent recommendations concerning the illumination in- 
tensities essential for hygienic vision and presents pertinent experimental 
evidence concerning the intensities that are adequate for reading. 

‘4. Tinker, Miles A. ‘* Motor Efficiency of the Eye as a Factor in Reading,’’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXIX (March, 1938), 167-74 
Presents data for a group of sixty-four university Sophomores concerning the 
relation of oculo-motor control in visual fixation and photographic measures 
of reading performance. 
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Traxler, Arthur E. ‘‘Improvement of Vocabulary Through Drill,’’ English 
Journal, XXVII (June, 1938), 491-94. 
Presents data on extent to which eighth and ninth grade pupils gained ir 
vocabulary as the result of specifie drill. 


Traxler, Arthur E. Summary and Ne lected Bibliography of Re search Re latin« 


to the Diagnosis and Teaching of Reading, 1930-87. Edueational Records 
Supplementary Bulletin A. (New York: Educational Records Burea 
(October, 1937), pp. 60. 

Includes an annotated bibliography of 285 items together with a brief sum 
mary of their major contributions. 


Trotter, R. C. ‘The ‘Extensive-Reading’ Library,’’ Modern Language Journa! 


XXII (January, 1938), 277-84. 

Describes the provision made by the French Department Library in Stephens 
College for wide reading, presents an analysis of data concerning number of 
books read, and considers the relation of number of copies to circulation 


Turney, Austin H., and Fee, Mary. ‘‘Teaching High-School English as an 


Insightful Proecess,’’ School Review, XLV (October, 1937), 605-11. 
Compares gains made by high and low sections of Freshmen and Soph 
more English classes on tests designed to measure ability to see relations 

Waples, Douglas. People and Print: Social Aspects of Reading in the De 
pression. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937), pp. xvi + 228. 
Presents certain primary assumptions, outlines the field of reading as an area 
for research, presents basic data concerning publications, distributing 
agencies, and readers, and draws conclusions concerning social factors commor 
to all three. 

Washburne, Carleton, and Morphett, Mabel Vogel. ‘‘ Grade Placement of Chil 
dren’s Books,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVITI January, 1958 
355-64. 

Describes the steps taken in improving the formula reported in 1928 by the 
iuthors and reports its application to books selected by a committee because 
of their interest and suitability for children. 

Wheeler, Lester R. ‘‘ An Experimental Study of the Value of Informal Methods 
in Teaching Primary Reading,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXXI 
January, 1938), 335-46. 

Summarizes the results of an experiment among 227 children in Grade IB 
involving the use of educational games (Read-O-Series) supplementing ‘‘a 
free-type method of informal instruction.’’ 

Wheeler, Lester R. ‘‘A Study of the Relative Difficulty of a Primary Reading 
Voeabulary,’’ Pedaaoaical Seminary and rnal of Genetic Psucholoay. 
LII (Mareh, 1938), 183-201. 

Compares (a) the efficiency of teaching words ‘‘through play’’ and by 
‘regular classroom methods’’ in the ease of 227 pupils in Grade IB, and 
b) the difficulty of learning the words. 

Wilson, Frank T., Flemming, Cecile White, Burke, Agnes, and Garrison, Char 
lotte G. ‘*Reading Progress in Kindergarten and Primary Grades,’’ El¢ 
mentary School Journal, XXXVIII February, 19388), 442-49, 

Summarizes data and presents conclusions from a four-year study concerning 
certain faetors which influence progress in primary reading, particularl 
abilities with letter forms and sounds. 

Witty, Paul A. ‘‘Only and Intermediate Children in the Senior High Sehool,’ 
Jo nal of Erperimental Education, VI (December. 1937). 180-86. 

Reports the relative amount of time devoted to reading, number of books 
read, types of books selected, and enjoyment in reading of only and inter 


mediate children. 

Woods, Elizabeth L., and Staff. ‘‘A Study of the Entering BI Children in the 
Los Angeles Citv Schools,’’ Journal of Educational Research, XXXT Sep 
tember, 1937), 9-19. 
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Presents data supporting the view that success in beginning reading is 
more certain if it is postponed to the second semester of Grade I. 

Wooley, E. O. ‘* Some Experiments in Teaching German Vocabulary,’’ Twenty 
fourth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements, pp. 21 27. sulletin 
of the School of Edueation, Indiana University, Vol. XIII, No. 4. Bloom 
ington, Indiana: Bureau of Cooperative Research, Indiana University School 
of Edueation, 1937. 

Presents methods and results obtained in a series of studies to determine a 
basic German vocabulary, and amount of growth in voeabulary displayed hy 
college students during the Freshman year. 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert. ‘‘Reading Room Experiment in the General College,’’ Cali 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, XII (November, 1937), 398-401. 
Reports extent to which students are using the Reading Room of the Gen 
eral College, University of Minnesota, for voluntary as compared with 
assigned reading, types of magazine reading preferred, and relation between 
amount of voluntary reading and scholastic achievement. 

Zeligs, Rose. ‘What Sixth Grade Children Are Reading,’’ Elementary English 
Review, XIV (November, 1937), 257-62. 

Considers the factors which sixth-grade children consider in choosing a book 
and presents a list of the books voluntarily read most frequently by p pils 
at this level of advancement. 
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WRITTEN ENGLISH OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
GROUPED BY ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 
REGARDLESS OF GRADE 


Hans C. GORDON 
School District of Philadelphia 


In February 1936, English instruction for grades 10-12 at Frank 
ford High School, Philadelphia, was reorganized so as to provide a 
separate schedule for classes in written expression. Pupils in these classes 
were grouped not upon the number of terms of previous instruction in 
English, but upon achievement attained in tests of vocabulary and Eng- 
lish usage administered within the school. Instruction in written English 
was organized into four levels and pupils were placed in their respective 
levels regardless of the number of terms of previous instruction. Definite 
minimum requirements were set up for accomplishment within each of 
the four levels. Pupils were required to complete these requirements be- 
fore progressing to the next higher level. On the records of the school, 
pupils were classified according to the number of terms in English, as 
is the usual procedure. In written expression, pupils were reclassified at 
any time during the term, if that was found to be desirable. However, 
the greater part of the reclassification occurred at the end of the term. 
Prior to reorganization, appreciation of English literature was part of 


the program of classes in ‘‘English.’’ After reorganization, the program 
of appreciation remained unchanged except that this activity was pro- 
vided in definitely scheduled classes.’ 

Plan of Evaluation:—In order to test the value of this method of re- 
organization it was decided to compare pupil achievement in Frankford 
High School with that in four other senior high schools (Gratz, Kensing- 
ton, Olney, and South Philadelphia Boys’). The English departments 
in these four schools volunteered to act as controls. These classes followed 
the standard program outlined in the Philadelphia course of study in 
which English is taught upon a daily basis with a considerable degree of 
freedom to adjust activities to the needs of the individual elasses. Thus 
each teacher decides on the relative amounts of expression and appreci- 
ation work within the class. Most of the pupils are in ability grouped 
classes, two or three such levels being distinguished in each grade. How 

*For greater detail in description of the reorganization see Adams, R. J. 


Ext eriment in the Teaching of English Composition, ’’ Journal of E rpe imental Ed 
cation, V (June, 1937), pp. 359-342. 
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ever, such classes are grouped by general ability in English determined 
iv IQ, reading scores, and teacher judgment. The requirements are 
definitely adapted to the needs of the pupils as the teacher is able to at- 
tend to these needs within the limitations set by classes. There are two 
hundred different pupils on the teacher’s roll, with an average class size 
of 40. In most classes individual standards of achievement are set. 

English teachers in Philadelphia high schools volunteered their serv- 
ices in analyzing pupil compositions and in furnishing other essential 
records. The department heads in English in the five schools formed a 
committee codperating with the Division of Educational Research in the 
construction and administration of tests and composition analyses and 
in the interpretation of results. Individual records of achievement in 
written English were obtained for pupils in Frankford High School and 
for those at the control schools. The records of groups, equated as to 
[Q’s, sex, and grade of English, were studied at the end of each term. 
Results of these testing programs were summarized at the ends of three 
successive terms, in June 1936, January 1937, and June 1937. 


SUMMARY OF TEST RESULTS 

A. June 1936: A test consisting of 196 items in English usage was 
construeted by the committee and administered at the end of the term in 
June 1936. Studies of the reliability of this test and the correlation of 
scores with teachers’ composition ratings show that results of the usage 
test may be taken as reasonably indicative of composition ability when 
applied to the averages for groups of pupils. 

Table I shows that the pupils were equated according to 1Q. Table II 
shows that the pupils in the experimental school had a mean score in the 
English usage test at the end of the term 4.1 points higher than that in 
the control schools. This difference is 3.7 times the probable error of the 
difference. Accordingly, the difference may be considered as significant. 
Expressed in terms of probability there are 160 chances to 1 that the 
result represents a true difference in favor of the experimental group. 

B. January 1937: In January 1937, compositions written by the 
pupils in the experimental and control groups were carefully analyzed 
for errors in the mechanies of English and for composition quality. Pupils 
were allowed to write on a variety of specific topics varying from grade 
to grade within a time limit of thirty minutes. On the basis of earlier 
experience in the analysis of compositions, detailed plans were made for 
the analysis of each composition paper by at least three different teachers 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF IQ’s, EQUATED Groups, JUNE, 1956 


IQ 
135-139 
130-134 
125-129 
120-124 
115-119 
11 114 
1 109 
100-104 

15-99 
Total 
Mear 


DISTR BUTION OF 


Test Score 


Experimental 


TABLE II 


ENGLISH USAGE Test Scores, EQUATED 


Control 


Groves, JUNE, 1936 


Experimental 


Control 


185-189 1 
180-184 8 
175-179 10 
170-174 16 9 
165-169 23 21 
160-164 20 
155-159 23 16 
150-154 21 22 
45-149 19 24 
140-144 11 14 
135—139 15 10 
130-134 13 13 
125-129 7 13 
120-12 2 7 
115-119 6 
110-114 2 3 
105—109 1 
100-104 1 
Total 198 198 
Mean 154.3 150.2 
Standard Deviation 16.8 16.1 
Difference of means in favor of the experimental group........ 
Probable error of the difference of means. ...... 
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7 
; of English in the Philadelphia senior high schools. Identifying data were 
j removed from the papers which were then prepared in scoring sets by 
. sex and grade. Each paper was marked by three teachers, one in a school 
| not participating in the experiment, one in a control school, and one in 
. the experimental school. The papers were analyzed by marking each error 
directly on the composition paper at the point where the error occurred. 
Estimates of general value were given as ‘‘average’’ or ‘‘below average”’ 
: or ‘‘above average’’ for grade in the following items: style, content, and 
| total quality. Agreement was reached upon the details of classifying the 
errors. Mimeographed directions for analysis of compositions ineluded this 
F accepted elassifieation of errors. In this way a high degree of uniformity 
: was attained in recognizing and classifying errors. The correlations be- 
y tween the total error counts of different teachers selected at random, 


ranged from a coefficient of .95 to one of .98. It is believed, however, that 
an even higher degree of accuracy was reached in the final tabulation of 
errors beeause errors were so classified only when they were recognized 
by at least two of the three teachers who analyzed the composition papers. 

The results of the composition analysis programs in January 1937 are 
reported below for two groups separately. In each ease pupils in the ex- 


TABLE 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENGLISH USAGE TEST SCORES—INITIAL TEST, OCTOBER, 1956 
EQUATED Groups—TENTH GRADE ENGLISH 


Test Score Experimental Control 

115-119 1 

110-114 

105—109 3 1 

100-104 8 4 
95-99 8 3 
90-94 11 12 
85-89 12 12 
80-84 9 10 
75-79 6 17 
70-74 8 9 
65-69 7 5 
60-64 5 
55-59 3 3 
50-54 
45—49 3 3 
Total 84 
Mean 83.2 80.1 

Standard Deviation 15.4 12.6 

Difference of means in favor of the experimental group............ 3.1 
Probable error of the difference of 
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perimental and control schools were paired on the basis of sex, grade, 
and IQ. 

Group 1. Boys and girls with their first term of work under ex- 
perimental conditions in tenth grade English September 
1936-January 1937. 

Group 2. Pupils with their second term of work under experimental 
conditions, girls in the eleventh grade English September 
1936-January 1937 and boys in twelfth grade English 
September 1936-January 1937. 

For Group 1 a test in English usage was administered at the begin- 
ning of the term in October 1936. For all groups, a composition analysis 
was applied in January 1937. Distributions of initial test scores in Eng- 
lish usage October 1936 and final composition results as the words-per- 
error count of January 1937 are reported in Tables IIT and IV. 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS PER ERROR, FINAL COMPOSITION ANALYSIS 
EQUATED GROUPS, TENTH GRADE ENGLISH, JANUARY, 1937 


Words per Error Experimental Control 
7O—or over 
60-69 8 1 
| 
] 50-59 1 1 
40-49 4 1 
: 30-89 6 5 
20-29 16 15 
10-19 46 43 
0-9 6 16 
Total 84 84 
Mean 22.7 18.9 
Standard Deviation 15.1 13.8 
Difference of means in favor of the experimental group. . st ieee 1.8 
Probable error of the difference of the means...... ittbhebertavétéadee ‘an 


Table III shows that the experimental group had a slight initial 

advantage in the usage test administered at the beginning of the term 

bi in Oetober 1936. The difference in means is 3.1 points in favor of the ex- 
perimental group. This is 2.1 times the probable error of the difference. 
At the end of the term in January, the advantage was increased as meas- 
ured by words-per-error score in the composition analysis. Thus, Table 
IV shows a mean words-per-error score for the experimental group 3.8 


points or 20 percent higher than that of the control group. This is 2.5 
: times the probable error of the difference. It seems apparent therefore, 
1 that, under the first term of experimental conditions, pupils have a 
i 
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slightly greater gain, as measured by the words-per-error average in a 
composition analysis, than have pupils under control conditions. It is 
evident, however, that the advantage of the experimental group during 
the first term of experimental conditions is not great enough to be statis- 
tically significant. 

TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENGLISH USAGE TEST SCORES—JUNE, 1936 
EQUATED GROUPS—ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH GRADE ENGLISH 
Test Score Experimental Control 


180-184 
175-179 


170-174 8 
165-169 8 


160—164 
155-159 


3 
150-154 4 
145-149 8 
140-144 7 
135-139 7 
130-134 3 
125-129 4 
120-124 3 
115-119 2 


aw 


— 


110-114 1 
105-109 


100-104 
95-99 


90-94 
85-89 


80-84 
75-79 


70-74 1 
65-69 1 


Total 54 54 
Mean 142.1 141.8 


Standard Deviation 20.8 14.4 

Difference of means in favor of the experimental group.............. 3 

Probable error of the difference of means... .... 2.3 
Tables V and VI report distributions of data for pupils during their 
second term of experimental conditions. The means for the ‘‘initial’’ 
English usage test, June 1936, differed by only 0.3 point (Table V). This 
difference is not significant. However, at the end of the term in January 
1937 the mean words-per-error score is 5.2 points or 25 percent higher 
in the experimental group than in the control group. This difference is 
3.3 times the probable error of the difference and is statistically sig- 


nificant. 
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TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF Worps Per Error, COMPOSITION ANALYSIS, EQUATED 
Groups, ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH GRADE ENGLISH, JANUARY, 1937 


Words per Error Experimental Control 
70—or over 1 
60-69 2 1 
50-59 1 
40-49 3 
80-39 
20-29 13 11 
10-19 25 28 
o-9 1 5 
Total 54 54 
Mean 25.6 20.4 
Standard Deviation 14.0 10.7 
Difference of means in favor of the experimental group..........--+..+-+ 5.2 
Probable error of the difference of means. .........cceceesceseecesss 1.6 


C. June 1937: In June 1937, Coéperative English tests were ad- 
ministered in the experimental and control schools. However, for the 
term beginning in February 1937, one of the control schools reorganized 
work completely upon the experimental basis and the other control school 
partially reorganized the work. Results of tests for groups equated as to 
sex, term of English, and IQ are reported in Table VII. 

In Table VII the mean scores are higher in the experimental school 
for the three measures of English usage in June 1936, January 1937, 
and in June 1937. The differences may be expressed as the number of 
times the differences are greater than the probable errors of the dif- 
ferences of means. In June 1936, the difference was 2.4 times the prob- 
able error of the difference, in January 1937, 2.7 times, and in June 
1937, 0.3 times. Using this measure we find that the experimental school 
mean exceeded the control school mean most in January 1937, after two 
terms of experimental conditions, and least in June 1937, when most of 
the pupils in the control schools were in classes reorganized upon the 
basis used in the experimental school. Although the experimental group 
had a 0.1 point higher mean seore for total quality value, no real dis- 
tinetion ean be made in this subjectively determined score. 


Test Results Considered in the Light of: 
A. Pupil and Teacher Time Spent in English Composition 
B. Foreign Language Used in the Home of the Pupil 
The testing program of June 1936 after one term of the experiment, 
seemed to show definite evidence that higher English usage test scores 
were attained in the experimental school than in the control schools for 
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TABLE VII 


MEAN SCORES FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS, JUNE, 1937 


Experimental Control 
Number of Pupils 
Eleventh Grade—Girls 29 29 
Twelfth Grade—Boys 13 13 
IQ 109.6 109.4 
Usage Test, June, 1936 145.8 140.7 
Composition Analysis, January, 1937 
Words Per Error 26.0 21.0 
Total Quality* (2.0 avg. for grade) 1.8 Be 
Scaled Score Coéperative English Usage 
Test, June, 1937 49.2 48.9 


* Relative to teachers’ subjective estimate for the grade, i.e., an eleventh grade English 

is marked relative to the teachers’ standards for eleventh grade English, a twelfth grade 

h paper relative to the standards for twelfth grade English, et: 
groups equated as to 1Q, sex, and grade of English. In the composition 
analysis program of January 1937, after two terms of the experiment, 
there is evidence of fewer errors in the mechanics of English for the 
equated groups in the experimental school than in the control schools. 
Similarly, results of administering the Coéperative tests in English usage 
n June 1937 show that when one school introduced the reorganization 
used in the experimental school, the difference of means was small. In 
general, therefore, it may be considered that the learning of English 
in the experimental school has apparent advantages in the more rapid 
reduction of errors in composition and in the attainment of higher seores 
in tests of English usage. This may be due to a number of reasons among 
which may be mentioned differences in (1) pupil and teacher time spent 
in English composition, and (2) foreign language used in the home of 
the pupil. Data are submitted below showing that the experimental 
school had no advantage in either of these factors. 

A. Pupil and Teacher Time Spent in English Composition: Appar- 
ently no more time in written composition work was used by the pupils 
or the teachers in the experimental school than was used in the control 
schools. This statement is made on the basis of special reports of teachers 
for the term ended June 1936 and summarized in Table VIII. This table 
shows (1) the total number of hours per term of teacher time in marking 


the pupils’ written work, (2) the average number of compositions as- 


signed per pupil per term, and (3) the number of written English pe- 
riods per week per pupil. In Table VIII the number of hours of teacher 
time per pupil per term in marking written work in the experimental 
school is 0.6, the same as that in the control schools. In the control schools 
the number of compositions assigned per pupil per term is 15.7, which is 
somewhat more than that in the experimental school. However, this may 
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not be significant because of the variation in the length of the composi- 
tions. The number of written English periods per week per pupil varies 
somewhat from teacher to teacher according to the needs of the classes. 
The mean in the control schools is 1.7 periods per week which is slightly 
more than 1.5 periods per week in the experimental school. 


TABLE VIII 


AMOUNT OF TEACHER AND PUPIL WORK IN WRITTEN ENGLISH 
TERM ENDED JUNE, 1936 


Experimental Control 
Hours Teacher Time per Pupil per Term in 
Marking Pupils’ Written Work 0.6 0.6 
Average Number of Compositions Assigned 
per Pupil per Term 10.2 15.7 
Number of Written English Periods 
per Week per Pupil 1.5 1.7 


B. Foreign Language Used in the Home of the Pupil: The number 
of pupils from foreign language homes is less in the experimental school 
than in the control schools. This is shown by the results of a pupil ques- 
tionnaire in January 1937. Pupils who wrote compositions for analysis 
were also directed to write the names of the languages that were in com- 
mon use in their homes. The replies showed that 12 percent of the pupils 
in the experimental group and 31 percent in the control group were from 
foreign-language homes. A separate study was carried out in order to 
determine whether the use of a foreign language at home is an advantage 
or a disadvantage in writing compositions. In each school pupils from 
foreign-language homes were paired according to sex, grade, and IQ with 
pupils from homes in which the only language used was English. Table 
IX reports data for 60 such pairs of pupils. The foreign language repre- 
sented were Jewish, 19 pupils; Polish, 13; German, 12; Italian, 5; 
others, 11. 


TABLE IX 
SUMMARY OF COMPOSITION ANALYSIS FOR TWoO GROUPS OF PUPILS 
A. TuHose rrom HOMES IN WHICH ENGLISH IS USED EXCLUSIVELY 
B. THOSE rrom HOMES IN WHICH A FOREIGN LANGUAGE Is USED 


A. English Exclusively B. Some Foreign Language 
Number of Pupils 60 60 
Mean IQ 109.6 109.6 


Composition Analysis 
Mean Number of Words 
per Error 20.2 23.7 


Mean Score, Total Quality 1.8 1.9 
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The pupils from homes in which some foreign language was used at- 
tained higher mean scores, both in the number of words per error and in 
total composition quality than did their classmates of the same sex, school, 
grade of English, and IQ. In the case of the number of words per error, 
the difference of 3.5 points is 1.8 times the probable error of the differ- 
ence. The difference in composition quality, 0.1 points, is not reliable. 

That pupils from foreign-language homes should write English with 
fewer errors than pupils from homes in which no language other than 
English is used may seem like an unexpected finding. However, there is a 
possible explanation fer this result. Because of their bilingual back- 
grounds pupils from foreign-language homes may be more acutely con- 
scious of the necessity for language accuracy. Furthermore, standards of 
English usage which are accepted and practiced by the individual pupil 
in the schoolroom are often not practiced in the home of the pupil. The 
pupil from a foreign-language home may be more keenly aware of this 
than the pupil who accepts the English usage of his home as correct usage. 
The school probably forms a more important fraction of the pupil’s ex- 
perience in English usage for the pupil from a foreign-language home 
than it does for the pupil from the English speaking home. 

If this explanation of the superior performance of pupils from foreign- 
language homes is correct, then the group in the experimental school was 
at a slight disadvantage in the development of correct usage. In this case 
additional eredit for the higher achievement in the experimental school 
should go to the factors which distinguish the experimental from the con- 
trol schools. Of these the experimental factor involved, i.e., the reorgani- 
zation of English work in the school, is probably most important. 


The Teaching Load of Teachers of English Under Experimental Con- 
ditions: In the experimental school there have been definite but slight 
inereases in the total number of different pupils assigned each teacher 
with reductions in the number of assigned periods per week. This is shown 
by the data of Table X which summarizes teaching loads of English 
teachers in the experimental school for three consecutive terms. English 
is divided into (1) work assigned in composition classes with one teacher, 
and (2) work assigned in literature classes occasionally with a different 
teacher. Accordingly, the total number of different pupils met each week 
by each teacher is likely to be greater than when one teacher is assigned 
all English work for an individual pupil. Since practically all pupils are 
in English elasses, one measure of the average pupil load of English 
teachers is the ratio between the number of English teachers and the total 
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number of pupils on the school roll. In March 1935, the ratio of the school 
total number of pupils to the total number of English teachers was 185.6. 
In March 1936, this ratio was increased only 1 percent but the average 
number of different pupils in each teacher’s class in March 1936 was 12 
percent higher than that in Mareh 1935. With this increase in the num- 
ber of different pupils per teacher, there was also an increase in the 
average number of free periods from 3.0 to 4.4 periods per week per 
teacher. This time is used for scoring composition papers and for other 


duties. 


TABLE X 
SUMMARY OF TEACHING LOADS OF ENGLISH TEACHERS IN EXPERIMENTAI 
ScHOooL PRIOR TO REORGANIZATION (MARCH, 1935) AND 
AFTER REORGANIZATION (MARCH, 1936) 


March, 1935 March, 1936 

Average Number Belonging 8786 3966 
Number of English Teachers (Part Time Teachers and 

Department Head included as fractions) 20.4 21.3 
Number of Pupils per English Teacher (Average number 

belonging, divided by number of English Teachers) 185.6 187.7 
Assigned Teaching Periods per Teacher °4.0 29 9 
Total Assigned Periods per Teacher ©7T.0 ©56 
Number of Different Pupils per Teacher 186.5 208.1 


Summary of the Evaluation 
1. Experimental school groups equated with controls in sex, grade 
(of English), and 1Q had 
a. higher scores in tests of English usage (June 1936, June 
1937 ) 
b. relatively fewer mechanical errors in composition (Jan. 
1937) 
ec. no measurable advantage in total composition quality (Jan. 
1937) 
2. The experimental group apparently had no advantage in 
a. number of hours of teacher time spent in marking compo 
sition papers 
b. amount of school time spent in written English work 
ce. number of separate compositions assigned 
$4. During the first term of reorganization, the number of different 
pupils on each teacher’s program increased 12 percent. The 
teachers had one additional period ‘‘unassigned’’ in school, in 


which to mark composition papers. 
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$. Although equated in sex, grade (of English), and IQ, the ex- 
perimental and control groups were not equated in the numbers 
of pupils from foreign-language homes. However, the data of this 
study show that this was no advantage to the experimental group. 
It may have been a disadvantage in that pupils from foreign- 
language homes had relatively fewer errors in their written com- 
positions than did other pupils of similar IQ’s in the same classes. 
5. At the end of both the first and second terms of the experiment, 
the experimental groups had higher scores than the control groups 
in measures of English usage. The difference was greater at the 
end of the second term. During the third term of the experiment, 
English in one of the two control schools was reorganized upon 
the same plan as that used in the experimental school. In the 
other school English was partially reorganized. As a possible re- 
sult of this change, at the end of the third term, the difference in 
mean scores for the Codperative English test was almost negligible. 


Significance of Findings: In an equated group study of this kind it is 
impossible to equate pupils, teachers, or methods exactly. Results of the 
testing programs have been reported for groups equated as far as reason- 
ably possible. On this account, it seems likely that the testing program 
supplements the a priort assumptions and the subjective evidences of 
teachers that the method of reorganization used in the experimental 
school does seem to remove writing errors. Accordingly, it seems reason 
able that, without other data to the contrary, the method of reorganization 
he credited with this achievement. 

Reorganizations of English somewhat similar to that in Frankford 
High School have been introduced in two other high schools. The re- 
organization plan is under consideration in other Philadelphia senior high 
schools. The suecess of the plan in reducing the number of errors in writ- 
ten English in one high school is no guarantee that the plan will be sue- 
cessful in every high school. The plan is no magie formula for the im- 
provement of written English. It provides only a grouping of pupils on 
a basis of attainable goals in written English. In order to form these 
groups it is necessary to separate work in expression from that in ap- 
preciation. In the opinion of some teachers of English this is undesirable 
specialization. Some other difficulties are involved in the administration 
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1. After assignment to the subject ‘* English,’> pupils must be 1 
assigned to ‘‘ Expression.’” This two-step process is an addition: 
complexity in programming. ; 

2. Some pupils (about 20 percent) have two teachers of English, one 
in composition, and one in literature. Optimum progress of thi 
pupil requires conferences between the two teachers. These cor 
ferences require teacher time, 

3. Other types of grouping within the English department ar 
hindered by the original grouping on the basis of composition 
ability. In some schools, groupings which have merit are made on 
the basis of (1) grade of English, and (2) curriculum. Thes 
groupings become more difficult because the first grouping con 
sideration in the plan of reorganized English instruction is pupil 
ability in written composition skills. 

That inaccuracy in writing is a serious deterrent to success for some 
pupils is undoubted. Stenographers, those who engage in the publishing 
trades, those who continue education in college, in academic or scientific 
lines, need a high degree of accuracy in English expression. Accuracy o! 
English expression will probably be in increasing social demand with the 
increase in the average number of years of schooling. Those who expect 
to exert influence over the thoughts or habits of others must develop ac 
curacy of expression to a high degree. Whether or not this accuracy cat 
be developed without also developing inhibitions which limit creativeness 
is a question which cannot be answered satisfactorily from the data ot 
this experiment. The differences between subjective ratings given fo 
general merit in the experimental and control schools are so small as not 
to be significant. Accordingly, it seems reasonable to assume that th: 
pupils in the experimental school had the advantage of a more rapid gai: 
in the mechanics of English than did the pupils in the control schools 
and that the gain was not accompanied by a measurable loss or gain ir 


creativeness. 
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(REATMENT OF SEVERE CASES OF READING DISABILITY! 


HELEN M. ROBINSON 
Orthogenic School, University of Chicago 


(‘HILDREN who come to us, at the Orthogenie School at the University 
of Chieago, are those who have failed to adjust in other environments. 
{mong the causes of poor adjustment at home and at school, reading 
disability is very prominent. About one-fourth of our children come to 
us for this reason. 

Each child has failed in school, at least twice, and some have reached 
the age of 14 years without learning to read more than a few words. 
rhis failure has resulted in personality changes in every child. The 
child either withdraws and becomes shy and timid, refusing to meet chil- 
dren and form friendships, or he becomes aggressive and might be 
deseribed as a bully or a destructive child. An example of the latter is 
a boy 9 years of age who came to spend his first day with us. A group 
of very simple books were placed on his desk by the teacher, so that she 
might observe his interests. He snatched the first one and tore it into 
pieces and threw it at the teacher screaming, ‘‘A hundred teachers in 
Kansas have tried to teach me to read so you’re just wasting your time.’’ 

One of the first means of treatment then, is inherent in the school 
placement. The child is removed from the home and placed in a board- 
ing school, where treatment is scientifie and impersonal. In most in- 
stances, the parents have been so tense because of reading failure, that 
they have applied too much pressure. Even if the child has not been 
scolded directly, he can sense the worry of the parents because of his 
inability to learn. This has made the child more tense and has become a 
vicious cirele. Therefore it is necessary to tell the child that we are not 
concerned about his reading, and prove it to him by lack of emotion when 
he fails, and approval for success. This first step in remedial treatment 
then, is breaking a social pressure which has resulted in emotional tension. 

By the time this has been started, the psychiatrist begins regular 
nterviews with the child. He studies all of his reactions’ but places 
special emphasis upon the following factors in eases of reading deficiency : 

‘‘ Attitudes towards suecess and failure. 

Method of explaining deficiency in reading, such as denying deficieney, 
»laming teachers or parents, rationalization in terms of other abilities, 

Presented before the American Academy of Sciences on December 28, 1937. 
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choice of a vocation not requiring reading, special extra-curricular inter- 
ests, ete. 

Reaction to special grade placement. 

Reaction to loss of social status, in regard to parents, teachers, and 
playmates. 

Emotional responses: highly responsive, unresponsive, tractable, an- 
tagonistie, constant or irregular tempo, evidence of dissociation. 

Physical reactions: relaxed, tense, evidence of ties, gestures, com- 
pulsive activity. 

Evidence of mental conflicts, regarding failure, status, school, parental 
relationships, recognition from playmates, ete. 

Diagnostic Statement: 

Specifie problems, concerns or conflicts. 

Mental reaction to the deficiency. 

Neurotie features. 

Suggestions for psychiatric treatment.”’ 

In his interviews with the child, he helps him to resolve his conflicts 
regarding his failure and helps him to accept his present status. This 
also aids the child in becoming more cobperative in reading. 

Sometimes the complete diagnostic examination, including a study by 
a psychologist, social worker, reading technician, psychiatrist, pediat- 
rician, neurologist, eve specialist, ear-nose-and-throat specialist, speech 
specialist, and gland specialist, has been completed before admission. Ir 
this case reading treatment can be started immediately. If it has to be 
done after the child is admitted to the school, there will be a period of 
about a month during which the child will be going to the clinies a great 
deal and will be unable to do much close work. This exeuses him from 
reading, as far as the other children are coneerned., 

The teacher takes advantage of this time in becoming acquainted 
with the child. She observes his interests and the places where he excels. 
She encourages social contacts both with herself and the other children. 
In this way, she is prepared to introduce reading by creating a need for 
it in a situation vital to the child. Sinee books very often have an un- 
pleasant association, many of the initial stories are typed on a primary- 
keved typewriter. Frequently, the child dietates the story to the teacher 
or the tutor. Then the phrasing is revised so that the words the teacher 
wishes to emphasize are used. The child ean then read his own story, 
vetting cues from the context. Reading this story provides opportunity 


for the teacher to record the type of errors the child makes in oral read- 
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ng. After the record has been made the teacher can point out to the 
ild that he has trouble with certain words or types of words. For in- 
stance, let us suppose the child has difficulty with vowels in words. He 
in be shown the need for a little phonetic background and since only 
e necessary amount is given at that time, he can immediately use it. , 

New words are added to the child’s reading voeabulary by much 
reading of this simple but interesting material. Of course, our greatest 
roblem is to find such material. Much of it has to be constructed. Many 
stories such as ‘‘ Frank Buek’s—Bring "Em Back Alive,’’ have been re- 
vritten in very simple vocabulary. The illustrations can be cut out of 
the book and pasted in the new book by the child as he first reads it. He 
may select, or make the cover for the book. Both he and the teacher then 
have a feeling of ownership of this new book. Since children’s interests 
and needs vary so much, a great deal of this simplification has to be done 
for each child and cannot be used for the next one. 

If the child presents evidence of reversals, a careful analysis is made 
of preference of hand, foot, ear, and eye. Rarely is it possible to correct 
disagreement in preference, but in one instance it seemed helpful. This 
hoy of 12 years had progressed up to third grade level in reading in two 
years, but could not seem to improve. The history indicated that he had 
preferred the left hand and his first teacher had foreed him to write with 
his right hand. All tests indicated preference for left eve, ear, and foot. 
The staff agreed to change the preferred hand if possible. It was dis- 
cussed with the boy and the idea ‘‘sold’’ to him. Immediately he began 
to learn to write with his left hand. After a day or two it was not neces- 
sary to remind him to use his left hand. His reading improved a grade 
in six weeks and in three months he wrote better with the left hand than 
he ever had with his right hand. 

All methods emphasizing left to right direction are employed for 
children who are not oriented as to direction. Frequently the kinaesthetie 
method is used. The child traces over the word saying the sounds or the 
word as he goes along. It is sometimes helpful for the child to use a 3.x 5 
card with a window eut in it to slide along the page. Other children gain 
faster by using a pointer and moving it from left to right. Reading ma- 
terial is frequently typed and each phrase is underlined with an arrow 
pointing toward the right. From the end of the line of print to the be- 
nuning of the next, a line is drawn with an arrow so the child will form 
he habit of quick and accurate return sweeps. 

Writing words or typewriting them seems helpful to some children. 
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There are mechanical devices available to help in training left to right 
direction and quick and accurate return sweeps. These machines expose 
a certain number of words at a time, progressing rhythmically from left 
to right, and returning quickly to the beginning of the next line. 

Many exercises are prepared to meet the child’s individual needs. 
For instance, if a child cannot discriminate between such words as 
‘*then’’ and ‘‘when’’, sentences are constructed in which it is necessary 
to select the proper word and write it in the space. This requires selection 
and writing to help fix the detailed form of the word. At first, this must 
be very carefully supervised so the child will not make errors and form 
the wrong association, 

For some children, it is helpful to type words they are to learn on 
small ecards and place them in an envelope for the children. As fast as 
the words are mastered they can be removed. Charts of words mastered 
help the children to see their progress and work harder for continued 
improvement. Many games and devices are frequently used to gain the 
child’s interest in words and word mastery. These are surely only arti- 
ficial devices and should not be continued longer than absolutely neces- 
sary, but sometimes seem the only way to build a beginning vocabulary 
with these children who have built defenses against learning to read. 

Where older children have very severe disabilities, we have tried 
reading eontent subjects with the child. The teacher and child under 
stand that the child is to keep his place and when the teacher stops, the 
child fills in the next word, or as many as he can readily pronounce. 
This has worked especially well with history material for a girl who has 
recently been treated. Her emotional reaction to reading was very severe 
since her family have had such a great drive for achievement. When 
she follows the print as the teacher reads, she relaxes and when she picks 
up the story, she seems to lose her intense fear of making an error, and 
reads much better than when she starts the story herself. 

It is essential that the teacher be aware, at all times, of the child’s 
chief difficulties and the types of errors he is making most frequently. For 
this purpose, the teacher records the actual reading of a few paragraphs 
at least once each week, and analyzes the errors similar to the method 
suggested by Dr. Monroe. This helps the teacher to select materials wisely 
and apply methods for improvement of the special weaknesses. If these 
are recorded and filed, they are valuable as a record of improvement. 

It is evident from the preeeding discussion that each child must be 


handled differently, and no two have the same needs. However, there 
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‘certain general principles that have been explained in the discussion : 
1. 


A thorough diagnosis attacked from every angle of the ease, is 
essential. 

Training should be aimed at the remediation of the cause of the 
difficulty, whether physical, emotional, or educational. 

The complete codperation of the child is essential to progress. 
This must be obtained in an indirect manner in some very severe 
cases. The child’s interest must be the basis for codperation. 
With these very severe cases, it is often necessary to have the child 
away from the parents and give him psychiatric treatment during 
the initial stages of treatment. As soon as progress is noted, the 
parents begin to accept him and the home attitude becomes more 
wholesome and conducive to progress. 

The methods used are, in general, those used in good first teaching. 
They usually must be supplemented temporarily by many special 
methods and devices, but the latter can be discarded as soon as 
the immediate goal is reached. Methods involving auditory, visual, 
and kinaesthetic perceptions simultaneously have been more ef- 
fective than any one used alone. 

A child will only learn to read by reading. Therefore, it is es- 
sential to get down to the child’s level of achievement, or slightly 
below, and provide a great deal of simple, interesting material 
so he will read. The difficulty of the material must be increased 
only as the child’s mastery of words improves, so that at all times, 
he will feel success, rather than failure. 

Final resocialization in the community is the ultimate goal. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH FOR THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


THe pubheation of the joint yearbook of the American Edueatior 
Research Association and the Department of Classroom Teachers 01 
The Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher’ marks anothe: 
important milestone in the scientific study of edueation. There hav 
heen many summaries of research for the expert, for supervisors and 
administrators, and numerous books for teachers employing the results 
of researeh but this is the first summary of research for the teacher. The 
faet that the publication constitutes an official statement of the two di 
partments of the National Edueation Association concerned makes it on 
of particular significance in this area. 

The Yearbook is divided into two major parts. Part I discusses thi 
various ways in which research has a bearing upon the problems of thy 
classroom teacher. Part IL summarizes briefly the implications of re 
search in the several areas of instruction: child development, languag: 
arts, social studies, ete. Attention is given to the teachers as both a con 
sumer of research and a participant in seientifie problem solving. Dr 
Buckingham in his chapter on the values of research for the teacher 
emphasizes the many advantages accruing to teachers from scientific 
problem-solving and emphasizes particularly the role of the teacher as 
a participant in research. The statement is an excellent one, and a point 
of view expressed by Dr. Buckingham earlier as editor of the Journal o/ 
Educational Research and later in his book, Research for Teachers? The 
idea is ably supported by other chapters and collaborators. 

Of particular interest and service is the committee's statement of th 
difficulties confronting the Yearbook Committee in the preparation o 
this report. Three difficulties are given specific emphasis: 1) Researe! 

Dahl, Myrtle H., and Others. The Implications of Research for the Classroo 


Teachers, Joint Yearbook American Education Research Association and the Depart 
ment of Classroom Teachers Washington: The Nationa! Edueation Associatior 


1939), 318 pp. 
Buckingham, B. R. Research for Teachers New York: Silver Burdett ar 
Company, 1926), O86 pp. 
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are of very unequal value, partly because of the subjects studied 
nd partly beeause of the adequacy or inadequacy of the techniques of 
») Research studies are often reported in technical 


esearch employed; 2) 
anguage not understandable to teachers; and 3) The implications of 


~esearches are not always made clear and when they are they are not 
lways based upon reliable evidence. The difficulties noted by the com- 
nittee are important and will need careful consideration in any program 
meant to make ‘research results and techniques more generally available 


to the classroom teacher. 
The writer has on numerous oceasions urged the importance of teacher 


articipation in seientifie problem solving. There are a number of ad- 


-antages that should acerue from a long-time program of this sort: 
|) A program of this sort would supply the necessary means of validating 


the findings of laboratory research. Important as laboratory research 


« the findings of laboratory research cannot be taken as rule of thumb 


liveetions to the teacher; from a basie and logical point of view the find- 


nus of laboratory research cannot be accepted by the teacher as verified 
intil tested under the less well controlled conditions of the classroom. 
») A program of scientifie problem solving should give teachers a better 
inderstanding of the teaching act and help to bridge the gap between 
Today, teachers and edueational scientists live, in 


theory and practice. 
The important relationships 


the main, in two entirely different spheres. 
hetween the principles of science, the activities of teachers in particular 
earning and teaching situations, and results, are in most instances only 
vaguely conceived. 3) A program of scientific problem-solving by teach- 
ops should make them more intelligent consumers; this, | think needs no 
elaboration. 4) The scientifie problem-solving approach to classroom 
teaching offers rich possibilities for the continued training of teachers 
in serviee, Just as the leeture memoriter methods of mass edueation are 
passing in regular class instruction, so is it passing i supervision and 
The professional edueation of teachers. A democratic philosophy of edu 
eation would appear to emphasize teacher participation in seientifie prob 


lem solving. 
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Freperick, Ropert W., RAGSDALE, CLAR 
ENCE E., AND SALISBURY, RACHEL. D1 
ecting Learning (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company, Inc., 1938), 
pp. XVI O27. $2.75 
During the past twenty-five years many 

edueational writings have appeared under 


the head of ‘‘supervised study’’ or some 


similar phrase such as the title of the 


resent volume. In these writings two 
purposes of ** supe rvised studs *? are ap 
parent: l To provide advice, sugges 
tions and assistance to the end that pupils 


will be more efficient in doing the assigned 
exercises; (2) To engender study skills, 
procedures and attitudes which will fune 
tion throughout life as well as in ‘‘ get 
ting lessons.’’ The authors of the present 
volume subseribe to the second purpose. 
In the first paragraph of the preface 
they say: Among the possible products 
of the classroom the ability to continue to 
lenrn effectively throughout life is frankly 
urded in this book as the most in 


portant.’ This position 18 emphasized 


The volume is divided into thre parts: 
|. The Processes of Learning and Study; 
Il. The Sehool and the Direction of 
Study; ILL. Direeting Study in the Class 
roon In Part I, which occupies slightly 
less than one-fourth of the total space, 
the nuthors attempt a presentation of the 
pave hology of learning, ineluding motiva 
tion and transfer of training. To the re 
viewer, this was the least satisfying pot 


tion f the book. The exposition of the 


Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


points of view is brief and hence difficult 
reading for one who is not acquainted 
with the different psychologies of learn- 


ing. Furthermore, the authors appear re 
luetant to take a definite stand and hence 
the reader is left in doubt concerning the 
theory of learning he should accept. This 
effect may not be undesirable in the case 
of students with an adequate psychologi 
enl background, but for immature stu 
dents, this section of the text will require 
considerable supplementation by the in 
structor 

Part IT, The Sehool and the Direction 
of Study, is a miscellaneous group of 
chapters: The Pupil and Study, The 
Recitation, The Unit Laboratory Plan of 
Instruction, The Self-Direective Practice 
Plan of Instruction, The Assignment and 
the Direction of Learning, The Initiation 
of a Program of Directed Study, Admin 
istrative Plans for the Direction of Study, 
The How-to-Study Course. These chap 
ters present some useful information and 
advice. The chapter on The Initiation of 
n Program of Direeted Study should be 
helpful to a prineipal who wishes to intro 
duce such work. The authors advocate 
the unit laboratory plan of instruction 
supplemented by self-directive practice 
for drill subjects or drill phases of sub 
pects, In both eases the teacher is to 
fulfill a direetive function. ‘‘The class 
room is the place for study. ‘*The home, 
the central study hall, the library, all 
suffer serious handicaps as a place to do 


school work.’’ (p. 156. The chapter 
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The Recitation consists mainly of de 
Near the close of the 
apter, without any paragraph heading, 
turn 


ow to a consideration of some of the 


ictive criticism. 
here appears the sentence: 


eviees and methods which have been pro 
sed by which to eliminate or minimize 
evils of the oral textbook recitation 
ethod.’’ (p. 177.) But one finds no 
eh consideration, unless the following 
ipter is intended to fulfill this purpose 
nd it is devoted only to one method. 
Part ILI, which makes up more than 
o-fifths of the volume, 1s directed to 
e teacher and in the judgment of the 
eviewer is the best part of the book. The 
ithors give much in the way of helpful 
ee and suggestion relative to the de 
es and procedures to be employed in 
irecting learning. The frequent use ot 


rather than ‘‘di- 


ipervised study’’ 
eted study’’ or ‘* direction of learning’’ 
ill doubtless be criticized by some au 
ities and the chapter title, ‘* Building 
Research Theme’’ is somewhat surpris 


ne. The word ‘‘research’’ is cheapened 
nd it would have been more appropriate 
employ ‘“work-type theme’’ or ‘* term 
per?’ as is done in the summary of 
chapter. 
rhe book will probably be most useful 
sa supplementary text or as a reference 
eourses on methods of teaching. The 
wer commends Part III to students, 
hers and other persons interested in 


direction of learners at the secondary 


WaLTer MONROE 
fy of Ill nois 
Forp, FREDERICK ARTILIUR. The Instru 


tional Program: Its Organization and 


{ministration New York: Prentice 
Hall, Ine., 


rhis very comprehensive text has been 


1938), pp. xvi 4 $58. 


written primarily for the edification and 


direction of supervisors. The author has 


Ws 


spared himself no pains in his attempt to 
report something on a wide variety of 
topes. Because of its generality, the 
Instructional Program is rather obviously 
thin in places. This superficiality is par 
ticularly marked in the chapter on the 
learning process (13 pages) which repre 
sents a confusing conglomeration of para 
graphs, each dealing with a matter which 
ean only be named, and that inadequately, 
in so limited a space. Learning 1s defined 
as a matter of making favorable adjust 
ments to one’s environment (p. 60) which 
eliminates from things learned ever so 
many unfavorable or maladjusted acts. 
All learning is divided categorically into 
three major groups: sensory, motor, and 
the use of images and imagination (si 
by means of which one arrives at a con 
clusion of fact through the process of 
reasoning (p. 56f.) Such treatment 1s 
mistaken by the author for a ‘‘eareful 
consideration’’ (page 86 

Ford’s ideas are clearest, and he is 
most explicit when he writes of admin 
istrative problems and programs. Al 
though his illustrations are taken almost 
entirely from Louisiana practices, he does 
specify much detail as to the manner of 


election, responsibilities, lines of author 


ty, and the tramng prerequisites for 
state and local administrative and super 
visory officials. The general administra 
tive philosophy which permeates the text 
seems to the reviewer to be inadequate 
at times insofar as its implications re 
varding democratic procedures and prac 
tices «are coneerned. Ford refers fre 
quently to authority which ‘‘the tactful 
administration will keep in the back- 
ground,’ He recommends that state 
supervisors limit their visitations to local 
superintendents and principals, who in 
turn will pass the good word on to the 
class room teachers, who are figuratively, 


and possibly literally, at the bottom of 
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the heap. The local supervisory};program 
would be submitted to and approved by 
the teacher who, appropriately, will 
‘pledge her hearty support’? (page S85 

The inference from such statements is 
reasonably clear despite the author’s oc 
easional insistence that one of the most 
important steps of a modern supervisory 
program is that of establishing a demo 
cratic relationship with the teacher 
page LOO 

The five chapters in the seeond half of 
the book which deseribe supervisory pro 
yrams for the improvement, respectively, 
of spelling, reading, arithmetic, language, 
amd guidance are very suggestive and 
could be studied with profit by every 
supervisor, principal, or school superin 
tendent who takes his task seriously. 
These chapters indieate what can be done 
with adequate publicity and direction and 
within a relatively short time to promote 
aceclerated learning under actual school 
conditions, 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Ford’s 
book would make excellent reading for 
one who wishes to acquaint himself with 
the wide range of activities in which the 
state supervisor engages. Because of the 
very heterogeneity of these activities, 
however, any attempt to develop each of 
them adequately within the compass of a 
single text represents an impossible task. 
ipervisors may find The Instructional 
Program an interesting survey of their 
responsibilities, but for extended instruc- 
tion it will be necessary for them to refer 
to sources that involve more highly spe- 
cinlized treatments, 

STEPHEN M, Corey 


University of Wisconsin 


HIMES, CATHERINI A.. AND CHRIST, 
Martua F. A Laboratory Course im 
Reading and Writing (New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938), pp. 


viii + 372. $2.00. 


ITIONAL RESEARCH | Vol. 32, No. 
This text, designed for a laborator 
course in freshman English on the colleg 
level, is primarily a workbook. The ord 
of topies was determined by the imme 
diaey of the students’ needs. Section 
are devoted to (1) orientation and read 
ing, (2) writing skills, (3) practical ay 
plications of writing, (4) types of writ 
ing, (5) writing term papers and reports 
and ¢6) certain aspects of advance: 
writing. 
Parts that are especially good includ 
1) use of the dictionary, reference books 
and the library, and (2) the writing of 
term papers. Practice exercises accom 
pany all sections and objective tests oeeur 
at certain intervals in the book. Through 
out the text there is an attempt to per 
sunde the students to assume responsi 
bility for their proficiency in writing. 
Although written to the student, this 
text is far from self-taught. Due t 
seanty directions and brief explanations, 
the teacher will have to earry a heavy 
burden of instructing. In fact, the au 
thors admit that ‘‘a good teacher is in 
dispensible in a laboratory for reading 
and writing English.’’ A more generous 
use of examples would have helped ti 
clarify for the student the various pro 
cedures involved. The making of graphs 
is not clearly described and in addition 
the technique employed is contrary t 
good usage. Like so many recent texts 
there is an unfortunate and misleading 
emphasis upon eye-movement rhythm in 
reading and upon the clinical value of 
evye-movement records. Informing thé 
students that they may hope for a 50 t 
100 percent gain in speed of reading with 
out loss of comprehension is misleading 
and ean only produce disappointment in 
most eases. The average gain to be ex 
pected from the customary remedial train 
ing 18 approximately twenty percent. 


The present tendency to teach reading 


and writing to college freshmen by th 


ludk 


poks 


this 
» ti 


ions, 
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laboratory method is highly commendable. 
This text furnishes a useful workbook for 
this type of teaching. 
Mites A, TINKER 

University of Minnesota 

Ramwey, Homer P., AND OTHERS. How 
Fare American Youth (New York: D. 
\ppleton-Century Company, Ine., 1937), 
pp. ix 4 IS6. $1.50. 

Dr. Rainey, Director of the American 
Youth Commission of the American Coun 
«il on Edueation, with the collaboration 
of Arthur L. Brandon, M. M. Chambers, 
D. L. Harley, Harry H. Moore and Bruce 
L.. Melvin, has presented a most concise 
and readable analysis of the problems 
faced by American youth in [Hou Fare 
tmerican Youth. The American Youth 
Commission, operating under a five-yeat 
program of investigation financed by the 
General Edueation Board, with several 
omprehensive studies in progress in 
typieal areas and institutions over the 
nation, is concerned with the problems of 
youth relative to jobs and job finding, the 
school. leisure, health, the family, the 
church, citizenship, and the race. The 
volume does not constitute a report by the 
Commission, but is devoted primarily to 

statement of problems. The authors 
provide reliable information on one of 
our most poignant social problems, that 
oncerning youth, together with construe 
tive suggestions for possible solutions for 
some of the related problems identified. 

Statistics compiled by the authors re 
veal that our American population is be 
coming increasingly adult because of the 
long diminishing rate of increase In youth 
population, Estimates indieate that by 
1955 there will be only 30 youths (15-24 
25-59 age 


age group) to every 100 adults 


group Present trends indicate that the 
youth population of the future will be 
increasingly urban and exhibit a greater 


homogeneity as a result of the disappear 


ance of foreign types with little increase 
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of the proportion_of negroes, Contrary 
to eurrent belief and estimate that the 
birth rate in families on relief far excels 
that of the ‘‘upper’’ classes, the authors 
do not feel that the children of the lower 
eeonomic levels will dominate the next 
veneration. 

One of the most illuminating chapters 
of the book is that concerned with youth 
and jobs. The evil of the industrial ex 
ploitation of youth is admitted in spite 
of government efforts at protection. Then 
the youth of employable ages suffer from 
a dearth of suitable jobs, there having 
been a decrease in jobs of approximately 
30 pereent since 1930 over the nation 
with employed youth between 16 and 24 
years estimated at eight million. Youth 
is believed to constitute a third of our 
present unemployed with 40 percent of 
employable youth without jobs and re 
vealing a broad gap between school and 
it job. 

Increasing responsibilities are being 
thrust on the schools. Beeause of out 
democratic philosophy our publie schools 
are committed to provide an education at 
publie expense to each American youth. 
Yet today over the nation there are ap 
proximately only 65 percent of the high 
school population 14 to 18 years enrolled 
in school. The authors contend that gen 
eral and voeational education need not 
he separated and that emphasis must be 
on edueation for the common life 

The problems of health and recreation 
for youth are given attention by the 
authors. Both factors beeame eivie 
sponsibilities im whieh. the sehool and 
various organizations can render invalu 
able serviees, in the authors’ opinions. 

The plight of rural youth, with the dis 
advantages attendant to economic and liv 
ing conditions, 1s pictured as one of the 
major conservation problems of America. 
Closely linked with this problem is that 


of our negro youth and in the South Black 
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Belt the great number of white youth on 
a similar economic level. The authors, be 
lieving that negro youth ean make a dis 
tinct contribution to the common welfare, 
base their hope on education which will 
create ‘** economic opportunity, conquer 
disease, and soften prejudice.’’ 

The paramount importance of the pres 
ervation of the American home in train 
ing useful citizens and the wholesome in 
fluence of the church as a character build 
ing agency receive due consideration in 
two chapters. ‘‘ Notwithstanding all the 
failures of society and the confusion of 
modern times, young people are potential 
ly loyal to personal and social ideals: ’’ 
herein lies the h ype of the generation. 

This extremely valuable forerunner of 
the report of the five-year study by the 
American Youth Commission terminates 
with a challenge to America to reformu 
late our ideals, to display a new devotion 
to those ideals, and to secure a new in 
tegration of social forces in their attain 
ment. ‘*Our ability to avert catastrophe 
and bring about a day of social justice’’ 
depends upon our utilization of the energy 
and courage too frequently dormant in 
the youth of our land. 

Tlou Fare imerican Youth presents 
vital problems which affect us all. The 
volume, replete with dependable statistical 
data, deserves your careful perusal. 

LOWELL N. DOUGLAS 
Baylo I neversity 


Crawrorp, CLAUDE C. How to Teach: A 
Text for Upper Grade and Secondary 
Teachers (Los Angeles: Southern Cali 
fornia Book Depository, 1958), 511 pp. 
$2.50, 

How to Teach adds another volume to 
the textbooks on general methods of 
teaching in high schools. It contributes 
little that is new to the subject matter 
of methods courses but makes its contri- 


bution in the distinetive manner of deal 
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ing with the usual topies of classroom 
routine, diseipline, lesson planning, as 
signment, questioning, lecturing, labora 
tory teaching, socialization, project teach 
ing, issuing marks, and the like. 

The book is filled with apt expressions 
and picturesque language that is refresh 
ing for its novelty. It is written in con 
versational style and is replete with many 
illustrative references to common class 
room and life experiences. Random 
samples from the text are the following: 

‘*Why think? ... The most common 
and ready answer is that thinking in 
school is good practice to develop the 
ability to think outside of school. . . 
If we raise the parallel question, ‘Why 
eat?,’ an answer might be, ‘In order to 
develop the jaw muscles for future eat 
ing;’ in which ease shoe leather would 
serve the purpose as well as beefsteak.’’ 
p. 199-200. 

‘Two teachers in the same school may 
be as utterly different as the two mules 
the writer drove when he was a _ boy. 
Maude was a conscientious mule who tried 
to pull the whole load. Gus was an oblig 
ing creature who was perfectly willing to 
let her do it. A eut with the whip on 
Gius’s back increased his effort ten per- 
eent and inereased Maude’s effort three 
hundred percent. Too many classroom 
Maude’s are trying to encompass the 
whole of a child’s education in their own 
courses; and too many Gus’s obligingly 
let them do so because of the low stand 
ards which they maintain in their 
courses.’’ p. 147. 

‘*Timid children need different treat 
ment from self confident ones. Some 
children like to hear themselves talk; 
others are afraid of their own shadows. 
Some are crushed by a word of criticism ; 


others don’t believe a reproof is really 


intended until they are knocked in the 
head with it.’’ p. 447. 


en 
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‘*When ninety percent of the students 

ink the teacher is an old ‘meanie,’ he 
p. 48. 

‘<The volume of students’ grouching 
out overwork is an unsafe guide in de 

ormining work loads, ... The grouching 

¢andard for determining work loads is 
re truly a measure of the motivation 
the course than it is of the proper ad- 
stment of the work load.’’ p. 147. 


‘Inder the excitement of strong men 


tal aetivity one develops a number of 


veenliar and unconscious mannerisms that 

y irritate the audience. He paces up 

down the room nervously, rubs his 

se until the students are afraid he will 

tr a blister on it, or seratches the back 

is neck until the blood runs down on 

< eollar. He twists his watch chain 

til the pupils go half erazy, or shrugs 

s shoulders as if his collar button hurts 

e back of his neck. One needs a 

ilitosis friend’ for such mannerisms as 
s.’’ p. 300, 

‘It is better to dive into an address 

ad first instead of wading in an inch 

t a time, shivering between steps. A 

speech, like a eigarette lighter, ought to 

ff the first time. The very first 

tence should have shock value.’’ p. 299. 

‘*Oceasionally one hears such nonsense 

s: ‘Personality is a gift of God, for 

ch he should be thankful; if he didn’t 

eive it, that is just too bad, but there 


s nothing he ean do about it.” The 


REVIEWS ‘ 


writer once got a haircut from a barber 
who was chewing tobacco in a very of- 
fensive manner (both as to sound and 
smell). He suggested to the barber very 
courteously that some customers didn’t 
like the odor of tobaeeo, and got this 
classic reply: ‘I can’t help it, brother; 
its my nature.’ Perhaps some equally 
fatalistie teacher who irritates his stu- 
dents would rather blame his ‘nature’ 
than to remedy the annoying habits.’’ 
p. 48. 

‘<Tt is a well-known fact that teachers 
are on practically every sucker list that 
is made up. Their names, addresses, and 
salaries are a matter of public record. 
They get the first chance to buy every 
eold-brick, wild-cat oil well, vacant lot, 
desert garden, or mining stock that comes 
along.’’ p. 499. 

These examples of pungent passages 
illustrate the author’s intent to secure 
the interest of college students. In his 
preface he says: ‘‘T haven’t made very 
much effort to use a dignified and con- 
servative literary style because I have 
been writing to the collegiate crowd in- 
stead of to the professors.’’ It will be 
interesting to observe the reactions of 
serious-minded college seniors who are 
preparing themselves to be ‘‘dignified’’ 


high school teachers. 


CHARLES EVERAND REEVES 
Evansville College 
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RESEARCH ABSTRACTS and BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Address all communications relative to research abstracts and 
bibliographies to A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, ss 


Wisconsin. 


BULLETINS 
Apr. Lester WK. The Professional Status 
of Teachers, Bulletin No. 150 (Harris 
burg: Department of Publie Instru 
tron, 1950), 99 pp. 
This bulletin discusses the objeetives 
uchieved in the professional status of 
tenehers during the biennium 1956-58 as 
vl n teacher education, teacher 
certification, teacher placement; it also 
presents the purpose, administration, 
ublie relations, curriculum activities, 
ulty, student, and alumni activities for 
of the fourteen State Teachers Col 


leges in Pennsylvania, 


Ape, Lester K. Teache Education Cu 
culums: State Teachers Colleges of 
Pennsylvania, Bulletin No. 155 Hlar 
risburg: Department of Publie Instrue 
tion, 1958), 54 pp. 
This bulletin eontains a brief history 


of present curriculums, the new ecurrieu 


lums in the elementary, secondary, and 


special fields, and a deseription of 


ereven 


equired courses in the twelve fields, 


‘Professional Library 
Mdueation: Introducing the Library,*’ 
Bullet of the Ci fice of KFducation. 
/ fed Ntates De pa fment of the Tn 
terior, No. 23 (Washington: Office of 


United States Department 
of the Interior, 1957), 75 pp. 

This bulletin ives the historieal back 
und and the range of the modern 


library, the library organizations, and a 


of library schools and the 
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CHAMBERS, M. M., AND BELL, Howarp M. 
‘*How to Make a Community Youth 
Survey,”’ Bulletin of the American 
Council on Education Studies, Volume 
Lif, No. 2 Washington: American 
Council on Edueation, January, 1939 
15 pp. 

The authors present the most essential 
steps in initiating, planning, and exe 
cuting 2 eommunity study of the status 
and needs of voung persons. Bibliogra 


pur. 


DauL, Myrrie Hooper, AND OTHERS. 
Implications of Research for the 
Classroom Teacher.’’ Joint YVearboo! 
Imerican Educational Research Asso 
ciation and the Department of Class 
room Teachers (Washington: National 
Kdueation Association of the United 
Stutes, February, 1939), 318 pp- 

The volume is divided into two major 
parts: Part Lis a general treatment of 
virious wavs in which researeh has a 
bearing upon the problems of classroom 
teaching, Part IL summarizes briefly the 
implications of research in specific areas 


of instruetion and the curriculum. 


Gkaypon, S. W Editor) The Challenae, 
Volume I, No. 9 Atlanta, Ga.: J. C. 
Murphy Junior High Sehool, May, 
1938), 37 pp. Mimeographed. 

This issue of The Challenge is devoted 
to an annotated bibliography of a large 
number of articles in the field of pro 


te ssionnl lite rature, 


‘ 
| 
library profession. 
| 


jt, 


‘*Information on School 


foLy, T. C. 
Plant Insurance Premiums and School 


Property Losses in Ohio for 1935, 19536, 
and 1937,’’ Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Unt 
versity (Columbus: Bureau of Edu 
eational Research, Ohio State Uni 
versity, January, 1939), 17 pp. Mimeo- 
graphed, 

The author found that the ratio of net 
sees to net premiums paid on all Ohio 
operty risks by stock fire insurance 
ompanies for the period 1930-57 in 
lusive was 46.5 percent as compared 
ith 12.1 percent on school property for 


e Same period. 


IK RONENBERG, HENRY, TryON, ROLLA M., 


Nurrer, Hazen EF, ‘* Pamphlets on 
Publie Affairs for Use in Social-Studies 
(Classes, Bulletin of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, No. 8 

Cambridge, Mass.: The National 
Couneil for the Social Studies, May, 

1937), SO pp. 
This bulletin presents a bibliography 
f pamphlet materials relating to publie 


Parmer, Exuny G. ‘* Occupational Trends 


in California with Implications for 


Vocational Education: Trends in Manu 
neture,’’ Education Bulletin of the 
State of California Department of 
Education, No. 9 
of California Department of Edu 
ation, August 1, 1958), 144 pp. 

Chis bulletin is devoted to a discussion 


the nature of manufacture in Cali 


rnia, the employment in manufacture, 


d trends in twenty California indus 


Director). Report of Sopho 


more Testing Program, Spring 1938,’’ 


Research Report of the Iowa State 


Sacramento: State 
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Teachers College, No. 32 (Cedar Falls: 
Bureau of Research, Iowa State Teach 
ers College, November 1, 1938 10 pp- 

Mimeographed. 

The author reports the results of a 
study of the comparison of the attain 
ment of the Iowa State Teachers College 
sophomores with the attainment of the 
sophomores in all colleges participating 
in the administering of the Cooperative 
General Science Test and the Cooperative 
Contemporary Affairs Test, which were 
constructed by the Cooperative Test Serv 


ice of the American Council on Education. 


RUSSELL, JouN DALE, AND ASSOCIATES. 
‘*Voeational Edueation,’’ The Ad 
risoru Committee on Education Staff 
Study No. 8 (Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office, 
1938), 325 pp. 

This report of the President ’s Com 
mittee on Voeational Education contaims 
information on: the development of the 
program, federal organization and ad 
ministration, federal and state relation 
ships of the federal office, state and local 
organizations, financing the federal pro 
gram of vocational education, general 
and specific evaluations of the program, 
the place of yoeational education in 
modern society, the place of the federal 
government in voeational education, and a 
summary of the major findings with con 


clusions. Appendix. 


Seay, Maurice F. (Director). 
ceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Edu 
eational Conference and the Fourt!l 
Annual Meeting of the Kentuc ky Asso 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools,’’ Bulletin of the Bureau of 


School Service, University of Kentucky, 


Volume XT, No Lexington: Bureau 
oft Sehool Service, College of Edu 
cation, University of Kentucky, Decem 


215 pp. 


ber, 1938 
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This bulletin contains the complete 
manuseripts ¢ f most of the addresses and 
reports given at the Fifteenth Annual 
Edueational Conference sponsored by the 
University of Kentucky and the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Kentucky Asso 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


held at Lexington on October 28 and 29, 


ATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


AND SUPERVISION 


HOLLINGSHEAD, Evaluation 
of Half-Day and Full-Day Sessions in 
the First Two Grades,’’ The Elk 
mentary School Journal, XXNXIX (Jan 
uary, 1930), pp. 363-370. 

The author studied the relative value 
of half-day and full-day sessions in the 
first two grades and found that from an 
neademic standpoint half-day sessions 
are not a deterring factor to the pupils’ 
achievement, and whatever differences are 
found are obliterated by the time the 
pupils pass the sixth grade. 

ReAVIS, WILLIAM C,., AND HENRY, NELSON 
BB. **Seleeted References on Publie 
School Administration,’’ The El 
mentary School Journal, XX XIX (Jan 

378-386. 


nary, » PP. 


Che authors present an annotated bibli 


ography of sixty-one references published 


hetween November 1, 1937 and October 


O38 which are classified as follows: 
general administration, state sehool ar 

ministration, city school administration, 
supervision, teaching staff, school finance, 
husiness management, and public re 


lations, 


CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTIOD 


BLACKSTONE, E. G. ‘*Remodeling Your 
Commercial Department,’’ The School 


Keview, XLVII (January, 1959), pp 


RESEARCH Vol. 32, No.7 


The author believes that the following 
tvpes of commercial education should be 
provided for: consumer business edu 
cation, economic citizenship, voeational 


edueation, and personal-use courses. 


Canoon, G, P. ‘*Making Laboratory 
Work in Phvsies Functional,’’ School 
Scrvence and Mathematics, XXXIX 
(January, 1939), pp. 46-53. 

The author presents suggestions for 
making laboratory work functional and 


includes a modified laboratory plan. 


CHRISTOFFERSON, H. C. ‘*Some Mathe 
matical Concepts to be Taught in the 
renth Grade of Teaching Geometry as 
a Way of Thinking,’’ School Science 
and Mathematics, XXXIX (January, 
1939), pp. 29-38. 

The author emphasizes some concepts 
in geometry which apply widely to non 


veometric situations, 


EpcertTon, Avis ‘* Social Conscious 
ness—A Major Objective of Health 
Edueation,’’ The Elementary School 
Journal, XXXIX January, 1959), 
pp. 357-362 
The author discusses the thesis that 

sinee the possession of social conscious- 

ness is the basis of community hygiene 
it might well be the leading objective of 


the school health program. 


Kevty, Mary G. ‘‘Reading the Ma 
terials of the Social Studies in the 
Middle Grades,’’ The Elementary 
School Journal, XXXIX_ (January, 
1939), pp. 337-351. 

The author diseusses the values of 
direet experience, the need for grade 
placement, the analysis of levels of dif 
fieulty in terms of mental development, 
and the vocabulary diffieulty as a factor 


in success in reading, as factors in over 


coming diftieulty of reading the ma- 
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RESEARCH 
erials of social studies in the middle 
rades, 
Koos, LEONARD V. ‘*Selected References 
on Secondary-School Instruction: Cur 
Methods of 
Study and Supervision, and Measure 
ment,’’ The School XLVII 
January, 1939), 
This list of 
epresentative of the materials published 


riculum, Teaching and 
Re riew, 
pp. 56 66. 
selected references is 
iring the past year in the fields of cur 
rienlum, methods of teaching and study 
nd supervision, and measurement, and 
for the most part deal with instruction 
n the secondary-school grades, 
Koos, LEONARD V., AND COLLABORATORS. 
‘Selected 
School Instruction: The Subject 
Fields,’’ The School Review, XLVII 
February, 1939), pp. 133-148. 


The authors present annotated bibliog 


References on Secondary 


raphies of important articles published 
ring the past year in the fields of: 
Sciences, Geography, 


] ny lish, Social 


Science, Mathematics, Foreign Language. 
McAteer, VevA. ‘‘Materials and Equip 
ment for the Teaching of Elementary 
Seience,’’ School Science and Mathe 
matics, XXXIX (January, 1939), pp. 


15-28, 


The author presents a list of ma 
terials, where they may be obtained and 
e eost of each for the topics of: Birds, 

Insects, Other Animals, Plants, Physical 
Science, Foods and Health, Where to Get 
Further Materials, Magazines, Courses of 
Study, and Seience Series for Elementary 


| ides, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND 
TEACHING 

\LDERMAN, EVERETT. ‘‘ The Effect of Size 

of Type on Speed of Reading and the 


{CTS 
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Determination of Various Factors that 

May Influence the Results,’’ Pittsburgh 

Schools, Vol. XIII, No. 2 (Pittsburgh: 

The Board of Public Education, No 

vember-December, 1938), 63 pp. 

The author studied the effect size of 
type on speed of reading including stor 
ies printed in 8, 10, 12, and 14 point types 
and found that in grades I and II, the 
smaller the size of type the faster thi 
stories were read without lowered com 


prehension, 


ANDERSON, A. Auditory Memory 
Span as Tested by Speech Sounds,’’ 
The American Journal of Psychology, 
LILI (January, 1939), pp. 95-99. 

On the basis of findings brought out in 
this study the author concludes that the 
memory Span for speech sounds is ma 
terially lower than the accepted norms for 
digits, and that speech sounds are highly 
desirable materials for a test of the audi 
tors memory Span. 

Vernon, M. D. ‘‘Characteristic Motiva 

tion in the Activities of School-Girls,’’ 

The British 

XXIX 


From the answers to questions given by 


Journal of Psycholoay, 


(January, 1939), pp. 232-245. 


three groups of girls of different ages and 
social settings the author coneludes that 
there exists drives toward: social con 
formity, humanitarianism, activity, inde 
superiority, dom 


pendence, security, 


inance, display, pleasure or variety. 
PUPIL GUIDANCE, WELFARE AND 
DEVELOPMEN' 


NeaL E. ‘*‘An 


Personality and 


DROUGIIT, Analysis of 
Kight Measures of 
Relation to 
Scholastic Achievement,’’ The Journal 


XXII De 


pp. 597-606. 


Adjustment in Relative 


oT Ap} ] ed Psycholoau, 
cember, 1938), 


The author attempted to account for 
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the personal-social-emotional factors op 
in scholastic achievement through 
Bell’s 


W iseonsin 


erative 
Adjustment 


Seale of Per 


n study of Inventory 
and Staygner’s 


sonality which had been administered to 


750 eases, but found these measures of 
limited value for the purpose of this 
study. 


CuarLes C, Short Scoring 
Method for the Link P.Q. Test,’’ The 
Ipplied Psychology, XXII 


O56. 


GIBBONS, 
Jo rnal of 
December, 1YSS), pp. 653 
The author 
scoring Link’s P.Q. Test by 


the use of scoring strips. 


deseribes an economical 


method ot 


Epwarp B., AND DAHLEM, VIR 

‘* The 
Preference List,’’ The 
XXII 


(AREENE, 


GINIA, Michigan Voeational 


Journal of Ap 
ple d Psy hology, December, 
1938), pp. 558-575. 


On the basis of data gathered the au 
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| Vol. 


thors concluded that the grouping « 
items under eleven headings improve: 


the reliability of the form, but resulte 
in no significant changes in distributior 
marked hal 


of ratings and caused no 


effects. 


‘*The Value of th 
Inventory fo 


NEMZEK, CLAUDE L. 

sernreuter Personality 
Differential Prediction of 
Measured 


Journal 0 


Direct and 
Success as 

Teachers’ Marks,’’ The 
Applied Psychology, XXII (December, 


193s pp- 576 586. 


Academic 


The purpose of this study was to revea 


the value of the Bernreuter Personalit) 
Inventory for purposes of direct and dit 
ferential prediction and on the basis ot 
data available on eight variables for 19) 


cases, the author concludes that the Bern 


Inventory has neg 
differentia 


reuter 
ligible 


prediction, 


Personality 


value for direct or 
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% RESEARCH NEWS and COMMUNICATIONS %& 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 3 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, = 


Ohio. 


Teacher Education.— 


rhe first project of the Commission on 


Comnusston on 


Teacher Edueation of the American Coun- 
1 on Edueation has been announced. 
The Commission proposes to invite a num 
er of groups concerned with the educa 
tion of teachers to associate themselves 
vith it. These groups will include facul 
ties of institutions of higher education 
where teachers are being prepared, and 
staffs of school systems where there is a 
live ly concern for the continued education 
if teachers already in service, probably a 
total of thirty groups. The Commission 
will seek to provide for these groups: 
opportunities for representatives of the 
ooperating groups to confer together, 
to enjoy workshop experiences together, 
to diseuss their problems with expert con 
sultants, to secure aecess to valuable ma- 
terials, and to visit other localities where 
practices of established value are being 
lemonstrated or where promising experi 
ments are being carried forward. 

There are seven premises back of this 
plan: (1) provision of adequate teacher 
education is a social obligation of mount 
ng importance and difficulty; 2) the 
Commission believes that it can accom 
plish most by undertaking to help those 

ho are actually educating teachers, in 
their efforts to put to use the best knowl 
edge now available; (3) teachers should 
be viewed as human beings, filling a par 
ticular and very vital social role, but 
many sided and whole; (4) the degree 
and rate of improvement in teacher edu- 


cation must depend, in large measure, on 
the extent to which codperation marks the 
attack, by individuals and agencies, upon 
its problems; (5) variations in e¢ircum 
stance and conviction justify variations 
in programs of teacher education; (6) 
every program of teacher edueation and 
every experimental attack on particular 
problems should be accompanied by care 
ful and continuous evaluation; and (7) 
the Commission assumes that there are 
certain basic problems or issues which 
face the educators of teachers every where, 

The Commission and its central staff 
are financed by the General Education 
Board which provided the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation, at the beginning of 
1938, with $200,000 to be employed over 
five vears for such a purpose. The project 
deseribed above has been made possible 
by an additional grant of $320,000 from 
the same souree. The director of the 
Commission is Karl W. Bigelow, and the 
central staff is loeated at Washington, 


D.C, 


Accreditation of Higher Institutions. 
In addition to studies on teacher certifica- 
tion, graduate work, state relationships to 
higher education, and other subjects, staff 
members of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, have 
recently undertaken a study of the ac 
creditation of institutions of higher edu 
cation in 30 states. 

This study was begun upon the request 
of the National Council of Chief State 
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School Officers following a resolution 
passed by the Couneil in Deeember, 1937. 
\n advisory committee to work with the 
Office staff was appointed by the Chair 
man of the Council. This committee con 
sists of the following state commissioners 
or superintendents of education: Ernest 
W. Butterfield of Connecticut (resigned), 
Walter F. Dexter of California, Eugen: 
Is. Elliott of Michigan, Sidney B. Hall 
of Virginia, and Lloyd W. King of Mis 
Sour, Members of this eommittee met 


1938. Presi 


with the Office staff in May, 
lent H. M. Gage of Coe College and 
Chancellor Oliver C, Carmichael of Van 
derbilt University, officers in the North 
Central Association of Colleges and See 
ondary Schools and in the Southern Asso 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
respectively, joined in this conference, At 
the meeting, problems in state accredita 
priate for the Office to investi 
ite were discussed, and a tentative plan 
rhe Oflice staff members now engaged 
in the st uly consist of Frederick J. Ke lly, 
Chief, Division of Higher Education; Ben 


W. Frazier, senior specialist in teacher 


training; John H. MeNeely, specialist 
in higher education; and Ella B. Rat 
cliffe, chief educational assistant. 
staff member is stu ly ing selected uspects 


of the field of investigation appropriate 
to his or her specialty, The organization, 
development, standards, accredited lists, 
pre es, and general problems of aecred 
iting agencies within the several states 
ire beia studied, The investigation 
covers the accreditment of both general 


collegiate and teacher-education institu 


tions. In the collection of data, each of 
the ‘) states has been visited by one or 
re of the staff members. 


This coordinated attack by the Office 
upon state accreditation prol lems has 
been materially forwarded by the coopera 


tion and assistance of the officers of the 
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state departments of education, by the 
college councils, associations, and com 
mittees that accredit institutions, and 
by the officers in the institutions which 
are subject to acereditment. The prob 
lems involved are so closely related to 
other problems in the state control, super 
vision, and coérdination of higher educa- 
tion institutions and of the work of the 
publie schools, that extensions of the pres 
ent study into related fields of investiga 
tion may later be given consideration. In 
other projects of the Division of Higher 
Edueation now in progress, the explora 
tion of some of these related problems 
has already begun. Among such studies 
may be mentioned a revised compilation 
of regional and national accrediting asso 
ciation standards and lists of institutions 
which will be available in bulletin form 
early in 1939, and studies ef the legal 
provisions relative to the control and 
supervision of higher education institu 


tions by state agencies. 


Carnegie Foundation, 1938.—The an 
nual report of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching con 
tuins a pointed diseussion by its presi 
dent, Walter A. Jessup, of the character 
istics ot a good college, our itinerant 
students, and machine-made education. 
Other topics discussed include misplace 
ment in college, a study of graduate edu 
cation begun early in 1937, a discussior 

early graduate education in America, 
nd licensing in the learned professions 

From 1924 to June 30, 1938, Carnegie 
Corporation of New York has made to the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance 
ment of Teaching 137 grants totaling 


543 for 82 projects pertaining t 
the field of higher edueation. Of these 
projects fourteen, involving $328,543 i 
grants, have been carried on in the 
offices of the Foundation, while 68 proj 


ects involving $797,000 in 107 grants hav: 
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ch, 1939 | 


en carried on under the auspices of 39 


ther educational institutions or bodies to 


ich the Foundation has allocated and 
insmitted the funds involved. In the 
se of three of these projects the work 


ld not be carried out as planned, and 


erefore the sums remaining, totaling 


“5.000, were returned to Carnegie Cor- 


ration of New York. The total number 
projects effective, 1924-38, is therefore 

During the fiseal year 1937-38 there 


ere 36 of these projects going forward. 


nts paid during the year totaled 


Commonwealth Fund, 1928. In its 


ventieth year of operation as a founda 


‘to do something for the welfare of 


nkind’’ the Commonwealth Fund ap- 
priated $2,277,953.19 for philan- 
pie purposes, according to its annual 

ort. More than four-fifths of this 
unt was devoted to the promotion of 
sien] and mental health, much the 
share going to medical education, 

eal research, public health, and com 

nity hospitals in rural areas, Both the 
appropriations and the pereentage 
upart for health purposes were the 
cest in the history of the Fund, the 
wment having been increased in 1937 


upproximately $50,000,000, 


tustralian Council for Educational Re 
ch.—The annual report of the Coun 
or 1937-38 indieates a continued de 
s¢ in the number of applications made 
erants from Couneil funds. During 
vear eight new applications were ap 
ved, several of these being for the pub 
ition of theses already written. This 
esa total of 129 effective grants since 


Council was established in 1930. The 


authorized expenditure under thes 


nts is 15,262 pounds. 
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Due to the approaching termination of 
the ten-year period of endowment by the 
Carnegie Corporation, special interest at 
taches tc the financial sectjon of the Coun 
cil’s Report. This indicates that the total 
accumulated funds of the Council at the 
end of June, 1938, were in the region of 
52,000 pounds. The greater part of this 
is invested in a eapital fund which it is 
hoped to keep intact. Steps have been 
taken to approach the Commonwealth and 
State Governments to ask that they con 
tribute between them for the next ten 
years an annual sum of 7500 pounds, this 
being the amount of the annual subsidy 

without exchange) received from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

\ yearbook of Australian education has 
been proposed, to cover developments dur 
ing 1938. The Council has recently pub 
lished Types of Administration, with par 
ticular reference to the edueational sys 
tems of New Zealand and Australia, by 
I. L. Kandel, and The Nature o Mathe 
matical Thinking, by F. W. Mitchell. 


Child Welfare Research in Iowa Ina 
bulletin of February 1, 1939, George D. 
Stoddard reviews the activities of the 
second decade (1928-1938) of the Lowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, Univer 
sity of Iowa. The following summary 1s 
based on this report, 

The late Bird T. Baldwin, first director 
of the Station, reported in the fall of 
1927 on the first ten years of the Station. 
Already the main lines of research and 
service had been well laid down. The 
Station was undertaking extensive inves 
tigations in the fields of nutrition, physi 
eal growth, child behavior, and childhood 
education. Research monographs had 
been distributed over the country, render 
ing an invaluable service to expert work 
ers. In addition, practical services and 


popular publications were carrying the 
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ruits of the work to large numbers of 
parents, teachers, and others in first-hand 
contaet with children. 

At the beginning of the second decade 
in 1928S, the first installment of a large 
ten-vear grant of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial became available. 
Since the State continued its support, it 
was feasible to expand the Station’s ae 
tivities in accordance with the original 
legislative mandate. 

The changes that were made in the first 
few vears of the decade were not revo 
lutionary. It was felt that the fields of 
research, service, and the training of ex 
perts had been carefully surveyed; that 
the need now was for intensive develop 
ment. New laboratory facilities were 
made available and attention was paid to 
the all-around problems of child growth 
and behavior. The field of child psy 
chology, ehild behavior, and childhood 
edueation, broadly conceived, was ex 
plored intensively. New services in pat 
ent education were undertaken. At the 
sume time, great impetus was given to the 
ongoing programs in nutrition, anthrop 
ometryv, and physical growth, together 
with investigations in adjacent physio 
logieal, medical, and dental fields. Every 
where an attempt was made to avoid 
duplication within the University, or in 
relation to the scientific programs of other 
institutions, 

The Spelman aid came to an end on 
July 1, 1958 The Station is now pro 
coming truly as a braneh of the Univer 
and a ward of the State. Except for 


small grants, it is entirely on its own. 


Labor and Publie Education Through 
an error one of the doctoral theses under 
way was incorrectly reported in the Janu 
arv number of the Journal. The title of 
the study by Leon S. Waskiewiez, under 


the supervision of Arthur B. Moehlman 


at the University of Michigan, is ‘*Or 


ITIONAL RESEARCH | Fol. 32, No.7 


ganized Labor and Publie Education in 


Michigan from 1880 to 1938,’? 
Arizona Projects. Research projects 


earried on by the Direetor of Research 
in the State Department of Edueation in 
Arizona during the last year have con 
sisted of a school salary survey, a study 
of the development of the community 
center and extension program for the 
schools of Arizona, and a study of class 
room units in the elementary and high 
schools of Arizona. 

The salary survey included a listing of 
classroom teachers, supervisors, and ad 
ministrators for both elementary and sec 
ondary schools for two years, 1936-7 and 
1937-8. Included in the survey, in addi 
tion to the above information for each 
school, was the enrollment of pupils, the 
number of members of the teaching staff, 
and the anticipated salary changes for 
the following year. The survey was di 
vided into county units for convenience 

The study of the development of the 
community center and extension program 
was a problem worked out by Robert G. 
Adums, an elementary school principal, 
in conjunction with the State Department 
of Edueation, This survery included edu 
cational activities for 266 schools, as well 
as recreational and social activities for 
the same schools, with a survey of recrea 
tional equipment, 

The investigation of e¢lassroom units 
attempted to set up a plan for finaneing 
the schools on a basis of teacher-pupil 
ratio rather than the present average 
daily attendance basis. At the present 
time, Arizona schools receive their funds 
on a basis of the average number of chil 
dren in attendanee for the highest six 
months of the school vear. This results 
in over-crowded elassrooms at the expense 
of the educational program. The purpose 
of the study was to furnish a basis which 


would encourage reduction of class size 
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in rough making appropriations dependent 7. What proportion of the present 
n classroom units. school cost is provided by the 
J. Morris Richards is in charge of tests State? 
cts ont measurements for the State Depart- 8. What effort is being made by 
reh ment. the several districts to support 
In education? 
on Kentucky Projects. The function of 9. How do districts differ in ability 
uly the Bureau of School Service, University to support education? 
ity ¢ Kentucky, as set forth in the resolu- 10. How may the State secure the 
the tion creating it, is to make available the necessary funds and provide a 
Iss cilities of the College of Education to more equitable distribution of .- 
igh «¢hoolmen over the State of Kentucky for the burden of support for the 4 
e purpose of assisting them in the solu foundation or minimum = pro- 
of tion of their problems, The Bureau 1s gram? 
ad uttempting to fulfill this function during 11. To what extent should local 
see this year by conducting the following school units be permitted to tax 
ind four major research projects: themselves in order to improve 
ki |. A study of financial support of ele and enlarge upon the foundation 
ach mentary and secondary education 1 program? 
the Kentucky This study is being The officials of the Kentucky Edu- 
aff, made at the request of the Planning cation Association expect that this 
for Board of the Kentucky Education study will provide the bases for 
di Association. The outline of this in formulating a legislative program to 
nee vestigation includes the following present to the State Legislature in 
the questions: 1940, 
ram 1. What is the desirable foundation ll. A survey of adult education in Ken 
tr, education program to be main tucky.—An attempt 1s being made 
pal, tained throughout the State of in this investigation to present a 
ent Kentucky? rather complete picture of the many 
“du ® What is a desirable organization phases of adult education now being \ 
well for the administration of this conducted in Kentucky and to make i 
for foundation program ? recommendations for a more perma 
rea * What would be the cost of the nent basis for such activities. 
proposed foundation program 111. A study of procedures and eriteria 
nits for Kentucky? for textbook adoption.—During the 
“ing t. To what extent do the school school year, 1939-40, new textbooks 
upil units at the present time provide will be adopted for many different 
age for the recommended foundation courses and grades in Kentucky pub 
sent program ? lie schools. The purpose of this study i 
nds 5. To what extent does the present is to provide schoolmen of the State 
hil school organization meet the re with materials which may aid them j 
BIX quirements of the recommended in their selections of textbooks. 
ults organization for the administra IV. A survey of the city of Lexington 
THe tion of the foundation program ? and Fayette County in order to ree { 
pose 6. What is the cost of the present ommend a codperative program of 
hiel educational program ? trades and industrial education at 
Biz 
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the secondary level for the two school 
districts.—This study is being made 


at the request of the boards of edu 


eation of Lexington and Fayette 


County. 


Minor projects which are being con 
ducted during this school vear by the 


Bureau of School Service include surveys 
of several junior colleges, a study of un 
professional activities of teachers, and the 
installation of cumulative record systems 
for the eounty school districts of the 
state, 


rhe director of the Bureau is Maurice 


kKducational 


The State 


Proaress in Minnesota. 


Department 


recent aceon plishments 
cliireetly affecting the schools. 
l. Redirection of the administrative 


work of the department by way of 


| 
changing the emphasis from inspec 
tion of the schools for the enforce 
ment of arl itrary standards to con 
sultative service to help local school 
uuthorities in the improvement of 
their own programs. 
Encouragement of curriculum revi 
; sion and adjustment in the rural 
chools through the supervised in 
troduction of activity programs in 
schools seattered throughout the 
state. These schools are now serving 
i as sources of new materials for gen 
: eral use in the state and as observa 
{ tion centers for the loeal ex pansion 
of aetivity programs 
: Better adjustment of the program 
of agricultural edueation to the edu- 
cational needs and economie condi 
tions of the rural population. 


Development of improved service, 


especially in the smaller schools, in 


the fields of library and physical 


education through requiring mini- 


mal qualifications for part-time li- 


{TIONAL 
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brarians and part-time physieal edu 
eation teachers. 

5. Reorganization and reorientation of 
the work of the schools for Indians 

and development of a plan of ad 

ministration of aids for Indian edu 
eation that has marked a forward 
step nationally. 

6. Administration of assistance t 
needy high school pupils through 

payment for work on projects that 

ure educationally valuable in them 
selves, both to the schools and to the 
student-workers. 

7. Substantial reduction of the number 
of rural schools taught by teachers 


having sub-standard qualifications 


hy encouraging the discontinuation 
of the one-year teacher training « 
partments, 
s. boelition of the State Board exam 
inautions in high school subjects, 
which had come to be used improy 
erly aus a basis for selection or dis 
missal of teachers, without due re 
gard for other qualifications of thé 
teachers or for the conditions under 


which thev worked. 


The major task of 
the Texas Commission on Codrdination in 
Kducation is to assist schools and colleges 
to deal more intellige ntly with the indi 
The statewide 


vidual, testing progran 


which the Commission sponsors is on 
phase of this assistance. The testing pr: 
gram is designed to bring vividly to the 
attention of teachers and administrators 


the very wide differences to be found 
among the pupils in their charge and t 
provide some of the information neces 
sary for the adaptation of education t 
these differences, It is a modest progran 
entirely coéperative, and of course mucl 
less comprehensive than is necessary for 
pupil guidance 


Research bulletins, of which Number § 
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em 


the 
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ppeared in December, 1938 (the sixth to 


port test results), are issued from time 


time to summarize and interpret re 


ilts, to report various researches under 
ken by the central office, and to offer 
iggestions of one kind and another. The 
Commission is not interested in tests and 
esting programs except as these may be 
sed to accomplish more effectively the 
irposes of education. Its testing pro 
ram is not a contest for high scores. 
rhe Commission continues to render 
hnieal assistance by maintaining in its 
entral office an International Electrical 
rest Seoring Machine, which is available 
t nominal cost for scoring tests that Jend 
emselves to machine scoring. 
wo important committees are already 
work—one on transfer records and the 
er on adjustments to differences im 
lity in English. Another was author 
at the last meeting of the Associa 
of Texas Colleges—a committee ** to 


dy the problem of articulation of the 

h school and college in the light of the 

wsed inerease of the publie schools 
to the twelve-grade system. ’’ 
The University of Texas gives space, 
at, light, and 
ee, and permits the use of extensive 
The 


an Council on Edueation and the 


vower for the central 


} 


Hollerith equipment without charge. 

jperative Test Service are generous in 

eir support of the work. The Texas 
te Teachers Association and the State 

partment of Edueation also cooperate 

the Commission, 

resenre h is HH. 


lof the University of Texas, 


7 f Man 


irector Oo 


rriculum.—The Texas Curricu 


leras ¢ 


Revision movement, initiated four 
ars ngo, has been earried forward 2 
rding to the plan outlined in the sum 
r of 1934 in the Handbook of Currt 


Courses of study at all levels 
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and in all fields of work have been issued 
and have been used in the schools through- 
out the State. Revised editions of sev 
eral of the bulletins were being issued 
during the fall term of this year. 
Teachers are rapidly utilizing the gen- 
eral suggestions contained in the State 
bulletins in developing programs of edu- 
cation especially suitable to particular 
Interest is keen, especially 


Throughout the 


communities. 
in the smaitler districts. 
Dallas Fair a demonstration school was 
conducted in which various schools par 
instances, the chil 


ticipated. In some 


dren traveled almost two hundred miles 
to Dallas in order to demonstrate their 
work, 

Plans are now under way for further i 
improvement in the program through co 


Operative research on the part of the pub 


lie school people, the institutions of higher : 
learning, and the members of the State 5 
Department of Education. 
The Director of Curriculum is W. A. 
Stigler 

The Curriculum Improvement Program 

of the Birmingham Public Schools. Bir 


mingham, Alabama, is now in its fourth 


vear of eurriculum 


development The 
preliminary 
child «ce 


velo] ment, and the principles of educa 


first vear WAS devoted to a 
study of the needs of society, 
tion as a basis for curriculum reconstruc 


tion. The entire Birmingham 
ok part in this study. 
reports of the various committees were 


resulting large volumx 


compiled and the 
placed in the curriculum laboratory . 
the second and third years major 
on the production of 


An estimated 


During 
emphasis was placed 
integrative units of work. 


eight hundred units were produced, SIX 


hundred of which were filed 
riculum laboratory. 


During these first three vears the eur 
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riculum laboratory, which was established 
when the program was first inaugurated, 
grew to house a collection of many thou 
sands of books, bulletins, articles, illus 
trative units of work, courses of study, 
committee reports, and various other ma 
terials. The laboratory supplies materials 
to teachers and to lay-people; issues 
mimeographed and printed productions; 
helps teachers to plan units, talks, and 
papers; and sponsors a weekly forum 
to which all teachers and administrators 
are invited. 

The fourth year, like the others, is 
heing devoted to the encouragement of 
experimental teaching. Using as a guide, 
Point of View, Aims, and Scope, a bul 
letin recently completed by a committee 
of teachers and distributed throughout 
the school system, an effort is being made 
to re-evalute the work already done and 
to plan effectively for the future. 

In addition to the foregoing, the fol 
lowing studies are in the process of being 
minde l What Factors Differentiate 
Delinquent from Non-Delinquent Chil 
dren? 2 \ Comparison of the Suecess 
in High School of Superior Children Who 
Pursued an Enriched Course of Study in 
the Elementary School with Superior 
Children Who Pursued a Conventional 
Course of Study in the Elementary 


School; ; In What Ways Can the 


iwols Help Prevent Delinquency? 


The Ambitions of Negro High School 


Research } the Itlanta Public 
Schools.—As indieated in the name, the 


work of the Department if Administra- 


tive Research (Statistics and Special Ser- 


vices), under R. Enlow, is quite varied 
and extensive. ‘‘Special services’’ in 
clude largely an audio-visual division and 


publie relations activities. Statistical re 
search studies may be briefly summarized 


as follows: 
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1. Regular studies of comparative costs, 
enrollments, class size, ‘* failures,’’ 
pupil-teacher data, age-grade distri- 
butions, salary distributions, ete. 

2. Special Research Studies.—Among 
such studies this past year are the 
following: three special studies per- 
taining to the ‘*Reed Survey’’ of 
the city and county governments, in- 
eluding schools, made during the 
year; causes and possible treatment 
of senior high ‘‘failures’’; unit 
costs for school buildings; enroll- 
ment trends, with predictions for 
the ensuing year; a compilation of 
legislative acts and municipal ordi- 
nances pertaining to the retirement 
system; construction of an organi 
zation chart of the Atlanta school 
system; and a study concerning 
summer and all-year schools. 

3. Questionnaires.—Scores of question- 
naires pertaining to various quanti- 
tative data and educational prac- 
tices and theories are answered each 
year. Often materials of value are 
obtained by codperation in this re- 
spect, Some of the most important 
national studies in education are 
made via the questionnaire method. 

United States, State, and local re 
ports covering almost every detail 
of school finanee, attendance, and 
the like are made. Since the new 
method of distribution of State 
funds is based on teacher certifi- 
cates and pupils in average daily 
attendance, this State report has be 
come very elaborate and requires 
hundreds of hours of methodical 
compilation. The Annual Report of 
the Superintendent is issued under 
the direction of this department, the 
major portion of the statistical data 
being worked out in this office. 

Although the Department of Instrue- 


tional Research, under H. H. Bixler, ear 
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= the name Research and Guidance, 
eatly increased activities in recent years 
-e necessitated limitation of services to 
following: 
Curriculum Research.—The director 
s been in charge of curriculum study 
the junior and senior high schools and 


ning schools, all of which are admin- 


stered by the Assistant Superintendent, 


Reid Hunter. During the year 1937-38 
cher committees completed work on 
following courses of study which have 

en published by the fjoard of Edu- 
m: 

Course of Study in Literature, Senior 
High 

Course of Study in Composition, 
Senior High 

Course of Study in Journalism, Senior 
High 

Curriculum Suggestions for Senior 
High School Latin 

Curriculum Suggestions in Social Sci- 
ence for 7th Grade 

\ Suggested Basis for Orientation in 
Science Instruction, Grade 8 

\ Suggested Basis for Orientation in 
Science Instruction, Grade 9 


® Testing.—The testing program for 
e entire school system is another fune 
n of this department. In it are in- 
wled the usual group intelligence and 
vement tests, 
Guidance.—Atlanta is gradually de- 
ping a family-and-child guidance ser- 
e. This department has cooperated 
th the community agencies which have 
ailable psychiatric services. The only 
stematie research study in this field has 
en a follow-up of the graduates of two 
\tlanta senior high schools. 
Special Projects.—A special project 
interest was the use of the metrono 
ope in one of the junior high schools, 
n an elementary school a careful stud) 
as made of reading readiness, as related 


various remedial procedures. 
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Activities in Lincoln, Nebraska.—The 
‘‘research’’ work of the Department of 
Measurement and Research is in large 
part of the reference or service type. 
Few projects are designed to contribute 
anything of value outside the loeal school 
system. The time is occupied with such 
matters as: administration of tests; dis- 
covering and interpreting trends indicated 
by school records; assisting superintend- 
ent, supervisors, curriculum committees, 
and often principals and teachers to find 
desired information and to apply it to 
their particular problems; preparation of 
a variety of reports; and (wholly out- 
side the field in which the bureau is de- 
signed to work) the administration and 
supervision of certain phases of adult 
education. 

The following list of activities is fairly 
typical of the entire range. Since the 
opening of school in Septe mber the office 
has directed the giving of group intelli- 
gence tests in Ist, 6th, and Sth grades; 
directed the giving of reading tests in 
Grades 2 to 6; prepared reports to each 
school on results of these tests; arranged 
for giving a battery of tests to boys enter- 
ing trades-preparatory eurriculum at 
Lincoln High School; given individual 
tests to 70 applicants for early entrance 
to kindergarten; prepared a test for the 
Oth grade on social and civic institutions 
of Lineoln; extended a series of 20 charts 
kept hy the Board of Edueation for refer- 
ence, showing trends in enrollment, in- 
come, expenditure, taxation, debt, ete.; 
prepared estimates of the cost of certain 
suggested changes in the salary schedule ; 
assisted the superintendent in preparation 
of a plan for employee participation in 
formation of sehool policies; prepared 
considerable material for a citizen’s com 


n securing a new high 


mittee interested 
school to serve suburban areas; as 
sembled data for the National Education 


Association on salaries of school em 
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ployees and on training and experience of 
teachers: worked with the social studies 
committee on e¢urriculum material for the 
Sth grade; worked with the director of 
ele mentary education on a plan for better 
distribution of reading materials with 
special reference to their difficulty; pre 
pared and inaugurated a plan to offer 
work for eredit to persons who have been 
out of high school more than one semester 
and who do not expect to return; and 
assisted in preparation of a constitution 
for a State Council on Adult Edueation. 

Two studies under way may possibly 
result in something of general interest. 
One is concerned with the progress of 
children admitted to kindergarten at an 
enris nge on the basis of tests: the other 
is an attempt to learn from reports issued 
by the National Education Association, 
United States Office of Edueation, and 
other agencies something about the char 


eteristies of school systems considered 


vy competent observers to be unusually 


The director of this Department of the 


Lincoln public schools is T. V. Goodrich. 


Sacramento Research Studies.—At the 
mning of the eurrent school veur, 
1OSS-30, an Assistant Direetor, William .J. 


Burkhard, was added to the rsonnel of 


‘ Dey irtment of Research. time 
ill be occupied chiefly with instructional 
ml eurrieulun research. Tl Director 
€ Research is James F. Burach 
\ tenel ny surve Was ¢ ndueted to 
determine the progress being made in 
rel te evaiute the « ffeetiveness 


if an individual plan of teaching spelling 


which has been in effect in Sacramento 


since 1932. Each teacher in grades 4 to 6 
inclusive submitted a report showing the 
number of words missed by each ehild on 
thre spelling dietations The dietations 


were given at the beginning, the middle, 


ind the end of the semester. Each dieta 


tion covered the complete assignment for 
the semester, 320 words. The first dicta 
tion served in the nature of an explora 
tory test to determine the words known 
to children through incidental learning, 
the mid-semester dictation as a report of 
progress, and the dictation at the end of 
the semester as the final check-up. The 
study revealed a number of interesting 
findings, among which the following are 
of general interest. 

1. In general, throughout the city, the 
individual instruction program in 
spelling has proven highly success 
ful. The median child in grades 4, 
5, and 6 made fewer than 32 errors 
on the final dietation of 320 words, 
which is equivalent to a mastery of 

v0 pereent. 

*. As children progress from the 4th, 
through the 5th and 6th grades, their 
proficiency in the individual method 
shows a definite increase. Children 
who fell below 70 percent in their 
mastery of the word list were 22 
pereent in the 4th grade, 20 percent 


il 


the fifth grade, and 18 percent in 
the sixth orade. 

\ study is In process on the ‘* Effect 

on the School System of a Uniform Re 

tirement Plan for Certificated Employees 


at Age 65 \ parallel study was made 
of the cost to the district of a local re 
tirement income plan for all school em 
ployees. 

Other studies underway include: 

1. Optimum budget allowances per unit 
of A.D.A, for various standard 
allocations, 

2. A study of teacher reactions to sum 


mer school offerings. 


San Francisco Activities. Among the 
various projeets carried on in the Bureau 
of Research of the San Franciseo publi 
schools during the past year, the program 


of measurement has contributed most t 
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the improvement of instruction. This 
teachers’ and principals’ cooperative 
project extending from kindergarten 
through high school has for its objective 
the improvement of pupil achievement 
und adjustment at each successive devel- 
opmental level. 

Through the administration of selected 
stundard tests at the beginning of each 
semester and the subsequent instructional 
program, there has developed a teacher 
awareness of pupil variability that is far 
reaching in its desirable effects. When 
large groups of teachers are intelligently 
aware of pupil potentialities and limita 
tions, then one can look for effective ap 

lication of curricular procedures. San 

‘rancisco has gone far in the past year, 

t only in reeognizing the child as a 

nter of interest, but also in recognizing 
child needs in terms of a differentiated 
curriculum, 

During the past semester every San 
Francisco junior high school provided 
remedial classes in reading and arithmetic 
for all pupils failing to reach grade ex 
pectaney on the basis of standard achieve 
ment tests. Special adjustment classes 
were established for those in need of a 
limited academic curriculum, with an in- 
creased program in the field of the prac- 
tical arts. 

Diagnostic, achievement, and remedial 
testing is voluntarily carried on in cer- 
tain of the high schools. The Bureau 

Research cooperates with the heads of 
lepartments and with the high school 
teachers. This program is pupil centered 
ind also subject centered. Every effort 
is made to apply the findings in the 
schools during the term and so to apply 
he test results as to benefit pupils as 
ndividuals. The high school authorities 
conduct their programs with a minimum 

f supervision from the central office. 


rhis policy is thought to be justifiable, 


since the object of the program is to 


improve learning in the various subject 
fields and to obtain data for the tmme 
diate use of high school counselors and 
teachers. Record keeping for the benefit 
of the Bureau is reduced to a minimum, 

The tests supplied to the high schools 
cover a wide range of forms as well as 
publishers, They are selected by the de 
partment heads and the teachers who are 
to use them. The Bureau acts in a con 
sultant and advisory capacity at all times. 
Tests are administered in some ten 01 
twelve subjects. Each high school tests 
in those fields which seem to promise the 
greatest returns for the work involved and 
where the need is thought to be most 
urgent. It is expected that as time goes 
on all the high schools will desire to pal 
ticipate in this work. Over half are en 
gaged in the program at present. 

R. F. Gray, who is in charge of re 


search, prepared this progress report. 


Salt Lake City Activities. The re- 
sponsibility for providing factual data 
for use in the administration of the pub- 
lic schools of Salt Lake City is centered 
in a Department of Curriculum and Re 
search, of which Arthur E. Arnesen 1s 
supervisor. This department prepares all 
statistical reports and provides responses 
to inquiries that are made regarding fea 
tures of the school system. 

City-wide tests are planned by the su 
pervisor of the department and the tests 
ure administered and seored under his 
vuidance, The final tabulations of results 
for use in supervision are prepared in this 
office. The regular testing program 1n- 
cludes group intelligence tests in the third 
and sixth grades and the second year of 
high school, reading readiness tests in the 
first grade, comprehensive achievement 
tests in the sixth grade, tests to deter- 
mine the status of reading ability at the 
end of the first grade, and such other 


city-wide survey tests as seem to be 
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needed to measure properly the learning 
results of instruction. 

In connection with the program of 
vroup intelligence testing during the past 
two years there has been conducted some 
rather carefully controlled experimenta- 
tion with reference to the relative worth 
of five different group intelligence tests. 
\s a result of the findings in this study 
a different test, not previously employed, 
is being used during the school year 
1938-59. This particular test is superior 
in every respect to the other four tests 
used in the experiment. It has proven 
to be the most valid, is the simplest to 
tulminister, is the easiest to seore, and 
costs the least. 

A program of evaluation to determine 
the relative effectiveness of a new type 
of curriculum approach which has been 
inaugurated in four of the elementary 
schools in the city has also engaged the 
uttention of the department during the 
pust two years, 

An evaluation of learning units in the 
courses of study now serving as guides in 


rh schools has just been completed. 


the hi 
As a further study of the effectiveness 
of the work of the schools a five-year 
study is being launched of the 2,067 high 
school graduates of 1938. Contacts will 
he made with all these graduates every 
four months during the next five years. 
The department has also played a 


major role in the establishment and main- 


tenance of a system of record keeping 
with reference to the employees of the 
educational department. Such records 
are absolutely essential in the administra- 
tion of the salary schedules and the re 


tirement systems, 


Syracuse Research Division.—This divi- 
sion, organized eleven years ago, is re 
sponsible for a continuing study of the 
school housing situation of the city, for 
the direction of the psychological exam 
iners, for the supervising of all standard- 
ized testing done in the city schools, and 
for the direction of the continuing school 
census maintained under the New York 
Education Law. The guidance program 
of the school system is also under the 
administrative control of this division. 
The division is directing, or helping with, 
experiments that are under way in the 
school system. From time to time it di 
reects special studies of finance, curricu- 
lum, professional personnel, pupil person- 
nel—in short studies of a more or Jess 
technical nature requiring the collection 
of data on a wide basis or the application 
of technics not known to most members 
of the staff. The director of the division, 
Harry P. Smith, supervises the details of 
the competitive examinations on the basis 
of which lists of qualified individuals are 
established from which the superintendent 
may make recommendations for appoint 


ments, 
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